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BARRACKS, SAN JUAN. 


A Review of Conditions in Our Island Territory as They Obtained 


N order to draw an intelligent com- 
parison between the conditions pre- 
vailing in Porto Ricc during the 
Spanish days and those existing under 
our government it is well to bear in mind 
that the people of Porto Rico stood, in 
their political relations with the mother 
country, in a position altogether unique, 
and that the outbreak of the Spanish- 
American war in 1898 found them en- 
joying advantages not shared by the peo- 
ple of all Spanish colonies. Business 
was good and business men were pros- 
perous, the coffee planters had an unfail- 
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ing market at good prices in Spain and 
France, and the coffee crop, though 
large, was never sufficient to quite meet 
the demand. Coffee in those days was 
the chief product of the island, and the 
coffee planter occupied much the same 
position in Porto Rico as the cotton 
planter did at home in the days before 
the Civil War. While many large coffee 
estates were held by native Porto Ri- 
cans, many others were in the hands of 
Spanish families, not a few of whom be- 
longed to the absentee landlord class. 
In addition to the large estates there 
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were many small coffee planters who cul- 
tivated only a few acres each, and very 
many more who controlled mere patches 
here and there. 

Cattle raising, the next largest and al- 
most the only other extensive industry 
of the island, was then, as now, a lucra- 
tive business, but the number of persons 
engaged in this pursuit and the volume 
of business they transacted was by com- 
parison with coffee raising, of minor im- 
portance. This was true, too, of sugar, 
which was cultivated to an extent falling 
far short of the island’s possibilities. 

Politically the Porto Ricans stood al- 
most alone among the Spanish colonists, 
their relations with the home govern- 
ment being cast on different lines from 
those of the other colonies and unusual 
measures of consideration being, appar- 
ently, extended to them. They had rep- 
resentation in the Spanish Cortes, where 
their representatives enjoyed many, if 
not all, of the prerogatives of the repre- 
sentatives from the mother country. The 
island was governed by its own legisla- 
tive assembly, elected under a restrictive 
franchise, thus furnishing a modified sys- 
tem of home rule, subject to the approval 
of a Spanish Governor-General. The 
power of controlling the legislative body 
on the part of this latter official appears 
to have been about the only fly in the 
political ointment of the island. His au- 
thority was, indeed, the only check upon 
the political privileges granted the Porto 
Ricans by the Spanish crown and its ex- 
ercise the only thing needful to maintain 
complete domination of the island. In 
other words, the degree of freedom and 
the measure of home rule the people en- 
joyed was more apparent than real, and 
like most Spanish concessions to popular 
sentiment and progressive civilization, 
these privileges had large and healthy 
strings attached for purposes of regula- 
tion according to the wishes and desires 
of the home government. 

Political conditions, then, may be said 
to have been satisfactory—to a limited 
few, chiefly office holders with axes to 
grind—while the condition of the people 
as a whole really differed but little from 
that of all other Spanish colonies. 

Schools were few and far between and 
generally of indifferent character; roads 
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were unknown except as required for 
military purposes, and such’ necessities 
appear to have been fully met by the con- 
struction of the famous military road 
from San Juan via Caguas and Cayey to 
Ponce, a distance of 132 kilometers. 

Money was plentiful among the more 
prominent business men and the owners 
of the large coffee plantations, while the 
middle class, also not very numerous, 
comprising the small business men and 
farmers, were fairly prosperous and fair- 
ly content. As for the mass of the peo- 
ple, they were beyond all consideration 
and received none. 

When, by the terms of the Treaty of 
Paris, the allegiance of the people of the 
island was transferred to the United 
States, the change was welcomed by 
most of them as the dawn of a new era. 
The coffee planter expected to gain a new 
market at at least as good a price as they 
had had in Irance and Spain; business 
men looked for new openings for easy 
money, and the ordinary gente seem to 
have had a hazy idea that with the ad- 
vent of the new freedom and ‘the new 
government cornucopia would dump its 
contents into every man’s lap and plenty 
would take the place of want. 

Have these expectations been realized, 
and has the condition of the people been 
improved under our government? There 
can be no two answers to such a ques- 
tion, although it is probable that many a 
Porto Rican, failing to grasp the full ex- 
tent of the tremendous changes in the 
material conditions of the island that 
have taken place during the past five 
years, and misled by the noisy clatter of 
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self-seeking politicians, bent upon secur- 
ing public office and aggrieved by. disap- 
pointment, throws an occasional longing 
glance backward to the good old Spanish 


days of easy going want and iron fisted 
paternalism. 
That there has been a strong feeling 


of discontent and bitterness against 
America and all things American is un- 
doubted, and it is also true that this feel- 
ing has-been most general among the 
class who were most benefitted, in a ma- 
terial if not in a political way, by Ameri- 
can methods and the American occupa- 
tion. The sentiment had its foundation 
in a sudden and unreasonable revulsion 
of feeling that made its appearance at 
the time of the disastrous hurricane of 
18o9, which devastated a large portion 
of the island, absolutely blowing away 
an enormous acreage of coffee trees and 
in a few hours ‘reducing to a pitiful state 
of want many who had been in compara- 
tive comfort and some whose lines had 
hitherto been cast only in the pleasantest 
places. Our government and our people 
came nobly to the assistance of the un- 
fortunate island with measures of relief 
and donations of food, clothing and 
money to relieve distress, 

But misery must have an outlet for its 
hurts and give expression to its woes, 
and the Porto Ricans, while grateful for 
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our help in their time of trouble, seemed 
to feel that had not we come into their 
island this calamity would have passed 
them by. Of course, this was unreason- 
able, even foolish, but nevertheless the 
belief was general that in some unknown 
way for some unknown reason, our peo- 
ple were responsible for it all, and with 
this sentiment was a feeling of utter 
hopelessness. They felt that because 
their coffee was ruined they had no fu- 
ture. 

The effects of the hurricane were not 
only far reaching in extent, but were felt 
for a number of years; in fact, they are 
still noticeable in places, though less so 
every year, and out of Porto Rico's tra- 
vail a new island has been born, an old 
people rejuvenated with a new spirit. 
The influx of American capital, backed 
up by American enterprise, has wrought 
wonders and has completely changed the 
material aspect of the island. Sugar, 
which had been raised in limited quanti- 
ties during the Spanish days, afforded an 
opportunity to Americans with large 
financial resources to engage in a busi- 
ness that was reasonably sure to vield 
good returns. They started modestly 
but intelligently and achieved successful 
results from the first. They introduced 
new ideas in sugar raising and induced 
native land owners, much of whose land 
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had previously lain idle or had been in- 
differently cultivated, to plant cane and 
more cane, to sink wells for irrigation 
purposes and generally to “get out and 
hustle.” 

The acreage in sugar cane increased 
fourfold in 1900, but the crop was 
ground in antiquated Spanish mills and 
by forgotten methods. 

The crop of 1901 was twice as great 
as that of the preceding year and a large 
part of it was ground in a new and up- 
to-date central built by Americans, with 
American money and operated by Ameri- 
cans, according to American ideas. The 
next year a new and even larger central 
also American, was put in operation, but 
its completion was delayed because it was 
found that under the stimulus of Ameri- 
can business ideas the acreage devoted 
to sugar had so increased that it was 
necessary to double the capacity of the 
central before it was finished. 

These two plants had, when first put 
into operation, a combined capacity of 
about 40,000 tons of sugar per year. This 
year (1907) there are in operation in 
the island approximately thirty sugar 
centrals, whose aggregate capacity is, in 
round numbers, 250,000 tons of sugar. 
Every one of these enterprises owes its 
inception primarily to American ideas 
and American push. In some of them 
the capital invested is all American; 
more or less American money is invested 
in most of them, but a few are owned ex- 
clusively by Porto Ricans and operated 
by natives under American supervision. 
One of them is the largest plant of 
its kind in the world, with a capacity of 
55.000 tons of sugar per year. This is 
5,000 tons more than the greatest annual 
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production of the entire island during 
Spanish times. Incidentally, this one 
central serves more than fifty square 
miles of cane land. 

What has been said of sugar applies 
also to tobacco and in about the same rel- 
ative proportions. In Spanish times the 
growing of tobacco was almost exclu- 
sively confined to a small district in the 
western part of the island. Since 1903 
thousands of acres of land in the La Plata 
valley and other parts of the interior, 
which previously were uncultivated or 
bore only small and indiscriminate crops, 
some of it coffee land, have been under 
yearly cultivation, and the original to- 
bacco district in the west has been great- 
ly extended. In this crop, as in sugar, 
American money is largely invested and 
American methods alone prevail. The 
proportion of Porto Ricans interested in 
tobacco, however, is greater than in su- 
gar, due principally to the fact that much 
less original outlay is required for tobac- 
co and good results can be had from a 
small acreage. 

The business of raising citrows fruits 
is also being developed on a large scale 
and in another year or two the shipments 
of Porto Rico oranges and grape fruits 
from young trees budded with American 
varieties of high class fruits will be enor- 
mous. This industry requires time to 
build up, but cultivation has been exten- 
sive, conditions are exceptionally favor- 
able, and the prospects very bright. Porto 
Rican pineapples command higher prices 
in the American markets than any others 
and the supply does not equal the de- 
mand. It is confidently believed and 
freely predicted that these conditions will 
also apply to the orange and the grape 
fruits as soon as the new trees have 
reached the full bearing age. The na- 
tive (wild) orange is deliciously flavored, 
but has never been cultivated, and the 
fruit industry is almost entirely in the 
hands of Americans. The natives, how- 
ever, have already learned that there is 
probably something good to be had in 
this line and are beginning to follow the 
up-to-date methods introduced by the 
Americans and in increased numbers 
every year. 

Coffee is slowly recovering from the 
effects of the hurricane; new trees are 
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beginning to bear and the crop shows 
large increases annually from the low 
water mark of 1899, when 7o per cent. 
of the crop was destroyed. In a few 
years the aggregate product of the island 
will show results equal to the best year 
previous to the hurricane, and a much 
greater production per acre due to the 
introduction of American methods of 
cultivation. Formerly this crop was con- 
sidered not to need cultivation; like Top- 
sy, it “jes’ growed.”” Nowadays the two 


experimental stations of the Agricultural 
Department have succeeded in convinec- 
ing the native growers that they can get 
a better quality and a larger quantity 


with cultivation than without, 
and the result is an improvement. al) 
around. This crop is almost exclusively. 
in the hands of Porto Ricans, although a 
model finca, one of the largest in the 
island, upon which the experiments in 
cultivation were first instituted, is owned 
by Americans. 

The cattle industry, carried on exclu- 
sively by natives, is large and profitable 
and supplies not only the local markets 
but those of the other West Indian Isl- 
ands as well. 

Coffee and:tobacco are grown upon 
the slopes of the hills, sugar on the flat, 
and low lands around the coast line, and 
the acreage under cultivation in crops 
of one kind or another has so increased 
since the writer first came to Porto Rico, 
in January, 1902, that whereas formerly 
when on practice marches the selection 
of camp sites was limited only by the 
necessity of locating sufficient level 
ground near water to accommodate the 
conmnand, it has now become exceedingly 
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difficult to find a patch of uncultivated 
ground big enough to permit the pitch- 
ing of a camp and anything like fastid- 
iousnéss in selecting the site has been 
abandoned. Marching out from San 
Juan the foothills are reached at a dis- 
tance of about five miles, and as the in- 
terior is very rough and broken, level 
camp sites are, naturally, rare, but nowa- 
days when one of these places is reached 
it is found to be under cultivation, and 
the command, like little Oliver, is obliged 
to “move on.” The towns and cities all 
over the island are clean, orderly and 
lively, bearing abundant testimony to the 
good times prevailing, while business 
generally is carried on with something 
like the American style of “hustling.” 

In short, the general condition of 
things in a material way could hardly be 
better illustrated than by a remark made 
by a business man who, when asked why 
there was so small an attendance at a re- 
cent event, replied that the people were 
“so busy making money they couldn't 
get away.” 

So much for the material conditions 
of the people, and it cannot be denied 
that the improvement is directly due to 
the American occupation, the invest- 
ment of American money, the introduc- 
tion of American methods, and the injec- 
tion of a reasonable measure of Ameri- 
can energy. 

So far as present political conditions 
are concerned the island is governed by 
its own legislative assembly, correspond- 
ing to our House of Representatives, the 
members of which are elected by the peo- 
ple, and an upper house called the Exe- 
cutive Council, composed of nine mem- 
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bers, of whom four are Porto Ricans se- 
lected by the President and the other 
five are the heads of the Executive De- 
partments of the Insular Government, 


who, as well as the Governor, are ap- 


pointed by the President. Up to the 
present time the heads of the Executive 
Departments have all been Americans, 
and the insistent demand of home rule, 
of which a great deal is heard at times, 
appears to mean, as it usually does else- 
where, a demand to turn over the offices 
to the faithful. The better ciass Porto 
Rican is a born politician and there is 
no denying that he is an artist in that line 
fully capable of “mixing it up” with any- 
body. Comparing his methods and the 
results he achieves with those of the or- 
dinary political leader at home, the Porto 
Rican would, in a contest with many of 
our bosses, so “put it on” the gentleman 
from Podunk as to make that worthy re- 
semble nothing more valuable than three 
counterfeit ten-cent pieces, each with a 
hole in it. In fact, his enemies have even 
accused him of having successfully 
caused two votes to grow where but one 
was grown before, thus applying, in a 
practical political way—not, however, 
wholly confined to Porto Rico—a most 
excellent agricultural precept. 

\side from all this, the Porto Rican 
has one legitimate ground of complaint. 


He is, politically, neither fish, flesh nor 
fowl, nor yet good red herring, for he is 
held to be neither a citizen of the United 
States nor an alien. His delegate to 
Washington, (elected by the people and 
called a resident commissioner) holds a 
seat in the House of Representatives, but 
he does so only by the courtesy of the 
House itself, and by a further extension 
of that courtesy, is permitted to address 
the House on questions affecting the isl- 
and. Whatever differences of opinion 
there may be among our people on ques- 
tions arising from the acquisition of 
colonial possessions as one of the results 
of the Spanish War, there can be no ar- 
gument on the question of the allegiance 
of the people of Porto Rico nor our own- 
ership of the island. Porto Rico belongs 
to us and it always will, if for no other 
reason because of its importance to us 
as an outpost for the protection of our 
South Atlantic and Gulf coasts and the 
lines of communication to the Panama 
Canal. Holding the island for our own 
advantage, as we do, and demanding a 
compliance with our laws, it would seem 
to be no more than just and fair that its 
per yple should, under proper restrictions, 
be granted the privilege of citizenship. 
The statement has been made, and the 
writer has never heard it contradicted, 
that a Porto Rican cannot legally acquire 














citizenship, even after a long continued 
residence in the United States, for the 
reason that inasmuch as the island be- 
longs to the United States, so do its peo- 
ple. They cannot renounce allegiance to 
any other government, for they already 
owe allegiance to the United States. 
Such a construction of the law would 
seem to class these people as vassals, and 
vassals have no place in our Republic. 
Locally the present system of govern- 
ment has done much for Porto Rico, and 
the administration of insular affairs has 
been wise and just. Five years ago there 
was but one road in the island, the mili- 
tary road running from San Juan on the 
north of Ponce on the south coast. In 
an air line the distance between these 
two points is less than forty miles, but 
for military reasons, the Spanish gave 
the road a wide easterly sweep through 
Caguas and Cayey and crossed the cen- 
tral mountain range at Aibonito Pass, 
the total distance being 132 kilometers. 
There was also a branch running from 
Cayey to Guayama, on the east coast, a 
further distance of 27 kilometers, mak- 
ing approximately 100 miles of road. 
From an engineering point of view 
these roads were fine pieces of work, but 
they fell far short of affording adequate 
means of intercourse with the interior 
or freight transportation between ter- 
minals. Since the 
American occu- 
pation new roads 
have been built 
in all directions. 
fully equal 
(some of them 
better) in  con- 
struction to the 
Spanish _ roads. 
and many 
bridges have 
been built. so 
that communica- 
tion is not only 
practicable but 
comparatively 
easy with many localities 
years ago were inaccessible except by 
rough mountain trails. In fact, au- 
tomobiles are driven with speed and 
comfort continuously for more than 800 
miles over macadam or gravel roads 
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that are greatly superior to the roads 
usually found at home. 

At the time of the American occupa- 
tion the island had what was, by cour- 
tesy, called a steam railroad, a ridiculous 
little narrow gauge which ran from San 
Juan by way of Mayaguez on the west 
coast to Ponce. This road, like the Irish- 
man’s water bottle, “had a hole in it,” a 
gap of about thirty miles in a section of 
country so rough that the French owners 
declared it was impossible to build a 
road through it. Within the last four 
years the ownership of the company has 


changed hands; it was formerly the 
“French Railroad of Porto Rico;” it is 
now the “American Railroad of Porta 


Rico.” The unbuildable gap has been 
built and trains now run through from 
San Juan to Ponce. The road is still a 
narrow gauge, but the equipment is be- 
ing changed from the French to the 
American standard as rapidly as it can 
be supplied by the manufacturers. New 
extensions of this road, and new short 
line roads (some of them of standard 
American gauge) are being built in va- 
rious directions, and it is probable that 
within a few months all the important 
points on the coast will be reached and a 
railroad belt line will almost entirely en- 
circle the island. The larger cities al- 
ready have electric light and electric trol- 
ley service of 
modern <Ameri- 
can types. 

In Spanish 
times education- 
al facilities were 
limited and edu- 
cation was con- 
fined entirely to 
the higher class- 
es who could af- 
ford to pay for it. 
To-day schools 
are scattered lib- 
erally alloverthe 
island, not alone 
in the cities and 
towns, but through the mountainous 
country districts as well, so that every 
jibaro in the island may, if he wishes, 
have his children taught the rudiments 
of an education. To their credit it must 
be admitted that the people seem anx- 
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ards until he has had time to fully grasp 
the significance of our institutions, our 
laws and our customs and has had ample 
opportunity to conform to them. Rome 
was not built in a day and the older na- 
tive finds the new American ideas hard 
at times to understand and harder still 
to follow. He cannot be said to have 
quite reached that stage where he places 
himself on a level with the gentleman 
from Missouri, but he has the faculty 
of intimating in a roundabout sort of 
way that he would not object to an ocu- 
ee Mead. Bae Deg. lar demonstration. Naturally, he clings 
to early associations, customs and tradi- 
tions, and in the earlier days of our occu- 
pation it was occasionally found neces- 
sary to jar him somewhat in order to 
bring about certain desirable changes in 
modes of living. Sanitation was un- 
known. Among the lower classes the 
cloak of morality was not considered 
either a necessary or an especially com- 
mendable quality and the use of clothing 
was limited strictly to those who had 
passed the mature age of eight or ten 
years, and there were times when even 
these grown ups were none too careful 
about the irreducible minimum in this re- 















































ious to take advantage of the opportu- 
nity, and all the schools are well filled. 
In the cities, where a majority of the 
teachers are Americans, the instruction 
is given principally in English. In the 
rural schools the English language is 
taught as one of the studies in the 
course. 

With reference to the people them- 
selves diverse views have been held. The 
original native Porto Rican—the Carib 
| Indian—disappeared many years ago 
. and the natives, as we know them, are 
mixed bloods on a Spanish and occasion- 
ally on a French or Italian foundation. 
Their color varies, those whose ancestry 
is of straight European descent having 
ie the swarthy complexion of the Latin 
bi races. Others shade off variously from 
a copper color and marked Indian facial 
| characteristics to undeniable indications 











































































































of negro blood. For the most part their 
hair is straight, though kinky heads are 











i not uncommon and evidences of negro 
progenitors sometimes make their ap- 
any 





pearance unexpectedly and in odd places. 

In their racial characteristics they are, 

naturally, essentially Spanish and they Tue Prairie SCHOONER OF Porto Rico. 

have all the, to us, peculiar ideas of the 

Latin races. The consideration of such gard. To such problems the insular gov- 
; questions should always be approached ernment early addressed itself, and with 
{ in a spirit of broad tolerance, never los- such success that it would be difficult to 
I ing sight of the fact that primarily there find at home cleaner cities and towns than 
is a vast difference between the Afro- are those of Porto Rico; concubinage has 
fi Saxon and the Latin races in everything been very greatly reduced, while chil- 
that goes to make up the point of view; dren dressed in the garb of nature and 
their traditions, their aspirations, their nothing else are seldom seen, although 
methods of reasoning and modes of it must be admitted that some of the con- 
thought all differ from ours, and the cessions to Yankee ideas in theimatter of 
Porto Rican should not be too harshly dress might not be considered strictly 
judged for failing to act up to our stand- au fait on Broadway, even after mid- 
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night in the White Light district, as, for 
example, when one encounters a fat 
youngster of three or four marching 
about in youthful dignity clad only in a 
shirt whose lower extremity hits him well 
above the waist line, the shirt aforesaid 
opening up the back and being innocent 
of buttons. 

New ideas in these and other kindred 
matters are taking root, and when the 
next generation—the generation of chil- 
dren now imbibing American ideas in the 
insular schools—takes direction of its af- 
fairs and assumes its responsibilities as 
heads of families, the final Americaniza- 
tion of the island will be rapid and com- 
plete. 

The Porto Rican is 


naturally a cheer- 
ful and happy ‘individual, fond of chil- 
dren, easy going and highly gregarious; 
he is fond of display, frequently a reck- 
less gambler and always devoted to his 


island, which he still calls 
Borinquen,” its Carib name. He is a 
fluent and enthusiastic talker, a poor 
singer, but a great lover of music, and 
a natural dancer, qualities directly trace- 
able to his Spanish blood. In many ways 


beautiful 
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he is an impressionable child, easily con- 
trolled and easily led, and he is, above all, 
a natural trader. In this latter respect it 
is freely predicted that in course of time, 
when the native really “strikes his gait,” 
when the English language is more gen- 
erally spoken and trade with “the States” 
more highly developed, the native busi- 
ness men will cause many an American 
competitor to sit up and take notice. 

In common with all other peoples, the 
Porto Ricans have their bad qualities, 
but it cannot be denied by even their se- 
verest critics that they are also blessed 
with many good points, and some of 
these might be emulated to advantage by, 
those who sit in judgment upon them 
and pronounce them all bad. 

Reference has been made to the mili- 
tary importance of Porto Rico as an out- 
post, and such it is. Lying approximate- 
ly 1,400 miles southeast of New York, 
it is the outer gateway on the line of 
communication between the Panama 
Canal and Europe, and when the canal is 
finished this island is bound to assume 
great importance as a military and espe- 
cially as a naval base. San Juan, the cap- 
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ital, as well as the largest city, is on the 
north coast, five days’ easy steaming 
from New York, three days to the east 
of Havana and four days from Key 
West. The Federal territory of Porto 
Rico really comprises three islands, 
Porto Rico, the largest; Vieques, which 
lies about ten miles off vhe east coast of 
Porto Rico, and Culebra, which lies 
twenty miles directly north of Vieques 
and about ten miles from Porto Rico. St. 
Thomas, the largest of the group com- 
monly known as the Danish West Indies, 
lies some twenty miles in an easterly di- 
rection from Culebra and Vieques. Di- 
rectly to the west of Porto Rico, less than 
fifty miles from the western end of the 
island, lies Santo Domingo—Hispaniola 
of early West Indian days—while the 
distance to Venezuela, across the Carib- 
bean, is less than 350 miles. In shape 
the Island of Porto Rico is laid out in 
peculiar mathematical precision, being 
an almost perfect rectangle, with its 
greatest dimension lying east and west. 
Its length is about 100 miles, its width 
approximately forty, and in neither di- 
mension will its minimum differ from the 
The 


maximum by more than five miles. 
shelf or coast line is from three to five 
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miles wide and the interior is a jumble 
of rugged mountains: in fact, there is al- 
most no level ground anywhere away 
from the coast. The topography of the 
interior is much like that of Japan in the 
neighborhood of Nagasaki. 

As a naval base Porto Rico and Cule- 
bra constitute, at present, practically one 
station, San Juan being the coaling sta- 
tion and Culebra the harbor of refuge. 
The present garrison includes about 200 
marines, (divided between San Juan and 
Culebra,) for the navy, and the Porto 
Rico regiment for the army. Of the ma- 
rines it is unnecessary to speak; their 
honorable record of duty well done in 
all parts of the world is too well known 
to call for extended reference within the 
limits of this article. Of the Porto Rico 
regiment little is known to the army, ex- 
cept to the few who have served on the 
island since 1900. To our own navy and 
even to some of the foreign navies the 
regiment is well known.’ About the time 
that the insular government was turned 
over to the civil by the military authori- 
ties—May 1, 1900—the army of occupa- 
tion was reduced to the Eleventh Infan- 
try and the Fifty-sixth and Fifty-ninth 
companies of Coast Artillery, together 
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with the Porto Rico Regiment of Volun- 
teer Infantry, a two battalion organiza- 
tion. June 30, 1901, the volunteer na- 
tive regiment was mustered out and was 
succeeded the next day by the present 
regiment, which bears pretty much the 
same relation to the regular army that 
the Porto Rican people bear to our gov- 
ernment in the matter of citizenship, and 
is anomalously carried in the army list 
-as an “additional force.” 

The Eleventh Infantry was gradually 
withdrawn until in April, 1902, the last 
battalion was re- 
lieved and left for 
the Philippines. 
The two compan- 
ies of Coast Artil- 
lery remained un- 


til the spring of 
1904, and _ since 
that time the 


work of the army 
in Porto Rico has 
been performed 
‘by the Porto 
Rico ‘Regiment. 
Concerning this 
regiment there is 


much to be said 
in its favor and 
nothing to say 


against it, except 
that it has never 
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dier frequently leaves something to be 
desired. Herein the Porto Rico soldier 
shines. He rarely drinks to excess; pay 
day with him is the same as any other 
day and never marks a congestion of 
guard house drunks; he is seldom quar- 
relsome, is a good, hard, conscientious 
worker on the drill ground and the tar- 
get range, is attentive, obedient and anx- 
ious to learn. He has been taught every- 
thing that can be taught an infantry man 
in garrison and in so far as he has been 
tried he has never been found wanting. 
He has a natural 
respect for author- 
ity and there- 
fore very amenable 
to discipline and 
easy to control. He 
is proud of his ser- 


is 


vice and of his 
uniform, and he 
believes that by 


reason of his stat- 
us as a soldier of 
the United States 
he represents in 
his own person the 
dignity of the Na- 
tional Government, 
and he _ conducts 
himself according- 
ly. Trials by gen- 
eral court are rare 


been under fire and and the summary 
therefore no man court has little to 
knows to a cer- do. Desertions are 
tainty just how ef- almost unknown, 
fective the men there having been 
would be in action. less than a dozen 
On this point, in the six years 
however, as show. —-EAELT#NAXT. Cotoxsy, Homanr K. Bauer, Since the present 
ing the estimation PROVISIONAL REGIMENT, INFANTRY. regiment was or- 


in which the Amer- 

ican officers hold their men, there is 
not a company commander in the regi- 
ment who would stop to think twice 
about taking his men into action 
anywhere. Further than that, he would 
not hesitate to call upon them, if 
need were, to take desperate chances, 
and he would do so in full confidence 
that they would stand by him to the bit- 
ter end. Good man.on the firing line 
that heis, his most ardent admirers must 
admit that in garrison the American sol- 


ganized. 

Up to three years ago all of the first 
sergeants and some of the duty ser- 
geants were Americans, but most of 
these took their discharges when foreign 
service pay and double time were cut off 
in 1904. The few who remained have 
gradually dropped out as their terms of 
enlistment expired, until to-day there is 
but one American enlisted man a first 
sergeant in the regiment. Many of the 
men have served continuously since the 
first volunteer battalion was organized in 
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1899 and are now in their ninth year of 
continuous service. A very large pro- 
portion of them have adopted soldiering 
as a permanent occupation and will be 
found in the 
ranks for years 
to come. Practi- 
cally all of the 
non - commis- 
sioned officers 
come under the 
classification, so 
devoutly and in 
these days, sO 
often hopelessly 
wished for, in 
our American 
regiments, o f 
“good, old, re- 
liable non- 
coms,” yet few 
of even the old- 
est soldiers have 
reached _ thirty 
years of age, 
and it is doubt- 
ed if there is a 
man in the regi- 
ment who is thirty-five years old. Out of 
such material smart soldiers are bound 
to be made, especially when, as in Porto 
Rico, drills and out-of-door exercises 
can be held every day in the year, and 
every week day is made use of for the 
purpose. Results are shown in the neat 
and well set up appearance of the men 
and the character of the work they do. 
Every inspector who has reported upon 
the regiment has commented favorably 
on the men, and of the dozen or more of 
them that have gone to the States and en- 
listed in the regular regiments, a major- 
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non-com- 


ity have speedily been made 
regiment 


missioned officers. That the 
can shoot its record shows. It is always 
well represented on the division team, 
and during the 
last five years 
has never failed 
to win at least 
one place on the 


army team. 
Three teams 
have contested 


on the part of 
the army for the 
national trophy 
and every one 
of them has had 
an enlisted man 
from the Porto 
Rico Regiment 
among its mem- 
bers. 

The business 
of a soldier is to 
fight; the only 
warrant for his 
existence as a 
soldier is that 
he may fight and the writer yields 
to no man in his admiration for 
the American soldier as a_ fighting 
man. He feels a confidence, that nothing 
short of the most ignominous defeat can 
shake, that the American soldier is the 
best fighting man in the world. He 
hopes that the enlisted men of the Porto 
Rico Regiment will, when the next great 
test comes—as come it will—be found 
worthy companions in arms to the men 
of the American regiments, loyal and 
able defenders of the colors—and he 
firmly believes they will. 
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HOW WE LET NICKLIN IN 


BY 
GEORGE WARBURTON LEWIS 


(Founded upon an event of the campaign in Samar) 


The key to Gandara was held by the foe, 
Her banks with brown warriors invested, 

And cut off from our aid—we’'d too long delayed— 
Nicklin’s march north was contested. : 

The comp’ny was cheering; Samar heard a din— 
The Seventh was marching to let Nicklin in. 


Gandara’s flood raged like a demon possessed ; 
Our bancos forged on through the torrent, 

And now we were creeping ‘twixt ambushed banks 
Where festered the vermin abhorrent. aA 
Crash! burst from Jantakas—strange cannon of tin— 

At last we were battling to let Nicklin in. 


It seemed that the thunder rolled low on the flood 
And the lightning ran rife o’er the lea, 

That heaven and earth were in league to destroy 
And Mars was a-roaring in glee. . . 

Bolos, scrap-iron and bundles of tin— 
It seemed that our Nicklin should never get in. 


But the night and the fight kept a secret well, 
If they lost us some gallant men, 

lor the roar in the dark and the belching spark 
A beacon to Nicklin had been. i? 4 

Dismantled lJantakas, scrap-iron and tin !— 
Lukban was beaten and Nicklin was in! 
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IN THE DAYS OF MOAWIYAH i 
BY 
CHARLES WOODWARD HUTSON 
Beat up the drums! The Caliph comes Though song beguiles, no woman's smiles 
Adown the streets of gay Damascus. Are there, in which to bask us! ; | 
re day has ceased he holds a feast— 
I trust he means to ask us! Strange tales of Jinn our hearts may win 
Around the throne in gay Damascus ; 
Yet, why delight, shall he invite But then, to dine without red wine— 


> 


To highest hall in gay Damascus: Ah! sorely that will task us! 








American paper which was headed: 

“If Nero had only known.” It de- 
picted a Roman arena in which, in place 
of wild beasts, motor cars were em- 
ployed. These were provided with pro- 
jecting spikes, and the unfortunate vic- 
tims were run down and destroyed by 
this means, as indeed might have been 
done in those times, “if Nero had only 
known”; and the thought occurred to 
me: “What would have happened if 
Caesar had only known?” and what a 
different account we should have read in 
that excellent work which we have all of 
us studied, at any rate in our younger 
days, which commences with the in- 
formation that “All Gaul is divided into 
three parts,” if that great general had 
had at his disposal motors in the numer- 
ous campaigns which he _ conducted 
against the greater portion of the then 
known world. 

In addressing you on the subject of 
“Motor Cars in War,” I propose to con- 
fine my remarks to comparatively light 
motors, and do not propose dealing with 
those vehicles which are suitable for 
heavy draught purposes. And here I am 
labouring to a certain extent at a disad- 
vantage, inasmuch as, although in our 
recent wars a great deal of use has been 
made of self-propelled vehicles in con- 
nection with transport work, and a great 
deal of experience gained, no nation has 
yet employed light cars to any apprecia- 
ble extent in actual warfare. 


| RECENTLY saw a picture in an 
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MOTOR CAR IN 
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(An address by Hugh H. Paynter, late 
R. N., Captain Motor Volunteer Corps, 
British Army, Republished from the Jour- 
nal of the Royal United Service Institution) 


A great deal of interest has, however, 
been awakened within the past two 
years on the subject, and there is no 
doubt that in any future wars motor cars 
will be employed to a very large extent. 

It will therefore be evident that | can 
only tell you very little as to what motors 
have done in actual warfare. 

All I can do is to give you some ac- 
count of the uses to which they have 
been put in recent manceuvres, and dis- 
cuss, with the aid of the experience thus 
gained in times of peace, how far they 
are likely to be practically serviceable on 
the field of battle. I propose also to 
point out some of the purposes for which 
motor cars will probably be employed, 
and to consider what is likely to be the 
best type of car for military purposes. 

A very few words will suffice with 
regard to what has actually been done 
with motor cars in war. As far as I am 
aware there were two small steam cars 
used in the field in South Africa: one of 
these by General French, and the other 
by an officer in the Royal Engineers. 
Both did good work, and the latter was 
provided with a trailer carrying a 
search-light, the engine of the car used 
to drive a dynamo which provided the 
current when the car was at rest. I have 
also seen it stated that General Line- 
vitch has been using a motor in the Far 
East; but, with these exceptions, I do 
not know of any instance in which light 
motors have been employed in actual 
warfare. In peace times, however, and 
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especially in manoeuvres, matters have 
been very different, many cars having 
been employed in the operations carried 
out in England during the past two 
years, and the daily use of them for mil- 
itary purposes is greatly on the increase. 

Now, it is interesting to note that 
whilst the heavy motor traction has been 
handled by the Regular Army, the great- 
er part of the light car work has been 
done by Volunteers. It will therefore 
not be out of place to refer to the his- 
tory and work done by the Motor Vol- 
unteer Corps. In June, 1903, the Motor 
Volunteer Corps was formed by permis- 
sion of the authorities and by the exer- 
tions of Colonel Mayhew. It was unique 
in being the first of its kind in the world, 
although the example has now been fol- 
lowed to some extent by several Conti- 
nental nations. Germany, Italy, and 
Austria have each started a Motor Vol- 
unteer Corps. The former nation has at 
present about 40 cars, and they are spe- 
cially interesting in being the only Vol- 
unteers in the German Army. 

The idea was that there were a large 
number of gentlemen in England who 
owned motor cars and who were suffi- 
ciently patriotic to be willing to place 
them at the disposal of their country in 
time of war for military purposes; and 


that in order that the best results should 
be attained, it was advisable that a corps 
should be properly organized to be used 
for manceuvres, etc., in time of peace, 
and to be available in time of war for 
any purposes for which it might be 
found suitable. 

A regiment was accordingly formed 
under the name of the Motor Volunteer 
Corps. A certain amount is paid to each 
member when on duty, and a certain 
minimum amount of duty is required 
from every member of the corps in the 
course of each year. I need not exactly 
detail the terms, but I think I may say 
that whilst the officers and members give 
their services readily, the country has se- 
cured a very good bargain, as it has at 
its disposal a first-class fleet of motors, 
with competent drivers, on terms far less 
than those charged for the hire of cars 
from ordinary private sources. 

The Motor Volunteers have now taken 
part in large numbers in the manceuvres 
since 1903; but in addition to this work, 
the cars have been, and are to-day, in 
constant regular work. 

I will give you some figures, which 
will, I think, be of interest to you with 
regard to the work done during the 
year ending 31st October, 1904. 

During this year the total distance 
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traveled by cars on duty was 82,406 
miles, and by motor cycles 25,152 miles, 
giving a total of 107,558 miles traveled 
on military duties by the corps, being an 
average of 293 miles per day. 

These duties consisted of the manceu- 
vres, during which a distance of 34,816 
miles was traveled on duty, and in addi- 
tion to this there were: 

32 Staff rides. 

35 inspections. 

27 confidential tours. 

7 tactical examinations. 
7 Royal visits and inspections. 

In addition to other incidental duties. 

I have already mentioned that the 
corps was first formed in June, 1903, 
but although work started from that 
date, it is perhaps in the manceuvres 
which were held that year that the of- 
ficers and members may be considered as 
having made their début as assistants in 
the Army. This is also the first instance 
in which motor cars have been employed 
on anything like a large scale in military 
operations. 

The manceuvres took place in Wilt- 
shire, the headquarters being on the hill 
above Marlborough, on the borders of 
Savernake forest, whilst the motor cars 
of the corps were quartered for the most 
part in the town itself, although some 
cars and motor cycles were attached to 
the different forces and moved with 
them. 

A total of thirty-five motor cars and 
nineteen motor cycles were employed. 
The cars were of all kinds, ranging in 
power from 70 to 4% horse power, and 
included many very fine motors. 

The duties were numerous and va- 
ried. 

As to-the cycles, these were used ex- 
clusively for carrying messages and dis- 
patches, some of the motor cyclists being 
always on duty night and day at the 
Headquarters Camp, ready to be dis- 
patched at a moment’s notice, and they 
were often sent out in pairs, so that if by 
any evil chance one of them met with a 
mishap the other might be able to carry 
out the duty. To a certain extent the 
cars were also used to dispatch work, 
and I well remember on one occasion, 
when, owing to all the cycles being em- 
ployed, it was necessary to send cars to 
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take their place, spending a whole night 
on this work. 

For the most part, however, the duty 
of the motor cars was to carry Lord 
Roberts and his staff, the umpires and 
the foreign military attachés to the vari- 
ous points where their duty required 
their presence. 

The whole undertaking 
mental. It had never been done before. 
The roads were bad, being considerably 
cut up by the transport, and driving was 
by no means easy, owing to the constant 
passing of large bodies of troops, to 
whom, I fear, the cars were rather a 
nuisance; but although many prophesied 
failure, the opposite was the case. 

The foreign attachés were enabled to 
traverse distances and to witness the 
manceuvres in a complete manner, which 
would have been impossible by any other 
means; -and for the Regular Staff the 
operations assumed quite a _ different 
complexion to that of previous years. 

The umpires were enabled to carry 
out their duties with less fatigue and in 
a more efficient manner than had hitherto 
been possible, and Lord Roberts and his 
staff made the fullest use of the cars 
with very satisfactory results. 

Instead of having to ride a long dis- 
tance in the morning to the scene of ac- 
tion, horses were sent on to await them 
at the point selected; motors conveyed 
the staff there in a very short space of 
time, thus enabling them to start at a 
much later hour. An exchange was 
sometimes made to the horses, the cars 
being sent to await their passengers at 
another point. On other occasions the 
staff remained in the cars all day, and in 
either case, at the end of the day, a re- 
turn home was made in the motors, the 
camp being thus reached at a compara- 
tively early hour, when the orders, etc., 
for the following day were prepared and 
dispatched to the different officers con- 
cerned in good time. 

Lord Roberts, at the conclusion of the 
manceuvres, at his inspection of the 
corps, said, in the course of his remarks: 

“IT wish to tell you of the great as- 
sistance you have afforded throughout 
the manoeuvres; in fact, it would have 
been quite impossible to have carried 
them out without your assistance. Every- 


was expceri- 
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thing has been delivered with punctuality 
and speed. I have not heard of a single 
failure.” 

Now, I do not pretend that all this 
work was carried out without some diffi- 
culties and misadventures. The corps 
was young and inexperienced in military 
matters. Punctures were by no means 
infrequent, but actual breakdowns were 
very few, in spite of the fact that the 
roads traveled over were exceedingly 
bad, being often mere tracks on the 
downs. It would appear, therefore, that 
one is brought to the conclusion that as 
far as peace manceuvres can foreshadow, 
what would actually occur in war time, 
motors are exceedingly practical, and 
indeed, indispensable to any modern 
army in the field. 

The Motor Volunteer Corps had plen- 
ty of work to do in 1904, and in Septem- 
ber assembled to the extent of thirty-one 
cars and twenty-five motor cycles at Col- 
chester for the Essex manceuvres. 

The work here was unquestionably 
lighter than in the previous year. The 
roads were distinctly better, and less dis- 
tances were traversed, but the total mile- 
age came to a fairly substantial figure, 
being, as already mentioned, 34,816 
miles. 

The landing of the invaders took place 
at Clacton-on-Sea, and they then ad- 
vanced into the country and occupied 
many important positions, being, how- 
ever, eventually driven back to the coast 
and compelled to take to their ships. 

The fighting took place mainly around 
Colchester, and between that city and 
Clacton. The distance between these 
places is sixteen miles, and the advan- 
tage of motors in point of speed was here 
very strikingly shown, as a journey of 
this length was, of course, a trifle for a 
car, and it was the experience of many 
members of the corps, who were con- 
stantly running between the two places, 
to overtake cavalry on the outward jour- 
ney, to pass the same men on the jour- 
ney home, and then to overtake them 
once more on the second outward jour- 
ney. 

The general work consisted, as in the 
previous year, in the transportation of 
the director of manceuvres, the umpires, 
staff officers, etc. Punctures were not so 
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frequent on account of the better roads ; 
breakdowns were practically non-exist- 
ent. 

The cars were not nearly so much im- 
peded by long trains of transport as in 
1903, and no complaints were heard as 
to the annoyance caused to the troops by 
the constant passing and repassing of the 
motors. This improvement was prob- 
ably due to the fact that most of the cars 
in 1904 were provided with flexible four- 
cylinder engines, which made it much 
‘asier to drive them slowly, and, of 
course, a good deal of experience had 
been gained by the corps generally. 

An experiment was made in arming 
the corps to a limited extent, but it can 
hardly be said to have met with much 
success. From the fact that the greater 
number of cars were engaged in carry- 
ing umpires and other non-combatants, 
any arms carried by the cars themselves 
could not be used, and therefore “fight- 
ing” was confined to the motor cyclists. 

To some of these rifles were issued, 
but they were found to be exceedingly in- 
convenient to the riders, it being diffi- 
cult to arrange to carry them, whilst in 
the event of a fall, were a source of con- 
siderable danger if carried on the back. 

At the conclusion of the manceuvres 
H. R. H., the Duke of Connaught, was 
good enough to express his satisfaction 
at the work done by the corps. During 
the present year a great deal of work has 
been done, and although manceuvres 
have not been held on such a large scale 
as in the two previous years, and there- 
fore the number of cars employed at any 
one time has not been so great, still there 
have been regular and constant calls for 
their services. A total distance of 88,929 
miles has been traveled by the corps on 
duty during the eleven months ending 
the 30th September, 1905, and there is 
no doubt that the military authorities are 
fast coming to consider motor cars as an 
indispensable means of locomotion, with- 
out which no staff ride, inspection, or 
military operation of any kind can be 
carried on. 

Such, then, is a brief account of what 
has been done during the past few years, 
and if I have dwelt rather fully on the 
Motor Volunteer Corps it is because 
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their cars are far more numerous than 
those in the regular service. 

Now, it appears to me that in consid- 
ering the work done in peace time, one 
is inevitably brought to the conclusion 
that motor cars have proved themselves 
to be speedy and reliable—two qualifica- 
‘tions which are very essential in any ve- 
hicle intended for military purposes. I 
think, therefore, that their use in actual 
warfare is likely to be seriously tried on 
the next opportunity, and it will there- 
fore not be out of place to consider to 
what uses the cars are likely to be put, 
and to what extent they can reasonably 
be expected to carry out the duties in- 
trusted to them. 

Now, the tendency of modern warfare 
is to scatter troops over largely extended 
areas, and the necessity of providing a 
rapid means of communication between 
the different units, and for purposes of 
reconnaissance is of ever-increasing 
value. For time is a very important fac- 
tor in war; and it is here especially that 
I believe motors will be found valuable, 
and, indeed, indispensable. 

The motor is essentially a fast convey- 
ance, capable of traveling at a speed 
three or four times that of a horse, or 
even more, for in war there would, of 
course, be no speed limit. Unlike a 
horse, it does not require resting, but re- 
turns from a long journey ready to start 
again at once; and further, the car has 
the advantage of being independent of 
the country through which it travels, 
carrying its own supplies for a very good 
distance—say 200 miles. Dispatches can 
be rapidlv delivered, and replies equally 
rapidly brought back, and the Command- 
er-in-Chief is thus enabled to keep in 
touch with widely separated branches of 
the force under his control. He is also 
enabled to visit and personally inspect 
positions which would be otherwise in- 
accessible to him; and further, he will 
often be enabled to spare from his side 
an important staff officer whose presence 
at some point is urgently required, and 
whom the Commander-in-Chief might 
hesitate to send were it not that, thanks 
to the motor, he knows that he can rely 
on his speedy return. 

All these facilities are available to 
commanders of brigades and divisions, 
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who are thus enabled to multiply them- 
selves, and to personally visit, if neces- 
sary, the different points in the wide area 
of the scene of their operations. Inci- 
dentally, the motor possesses the great 
advantage of affording rest—at any rate, 
to some extent—to its passengers, and 
this appears to me a very important 
point, as officers will arrive at their des- 
tination fresh and able to devote their 
best energies to the work which awaits 
them, instead of being tired and jaded 
after a long ride on possibly a tired 
horse. Furthermore, they are able to 
discuss matters and examine maps on 
the way to an extent which would other- 
wise be impossible. 

So much for the more obvious uses of 
the motor in war, namely, for transpor- 
tation purposes; but there are many 
other uses which suggest themselves. It 
is, perhaps, a debatable point whether for 
the actual conveyance of troops motors 
will ever be used to any great extent ;. 
but a comparatively small body of “mo- 
tor infantry” would, on account of its 
extreme mobility, form a valuable force, 
capable of traveling rapidly, and with the 
great advantage of arriving fresh at 
their destination. An interesting exam- 
ple of this occurred in the recent Aus- 
trian manceuvres. A bridge of great strat- 
egic importance was threatened by the 
enemy, and the cavalry of the defenders 
was too far off to get there in time. Mo- 
tors were therefore used, which brought 
up men and guns, covering a distance of 
nineteen miles in fifty-two minutes, who 
succeeded in holding the bridge until the 
arrival of reinforcements. Certainly a 
motor affords a rapid means of bringing 
up ammunition, and could easily be em- 
ployed for ambulance work in conveying 
the wounded to the rear. 

For field telegraph work the car ap- 
pears to be particularly suitable, and it 
could lay and pick up a wire far quicker 
than is at present done by a horse-drawn 
vehicle, and doubtless in the future we 
shall see wireless telegraphy motors. 

I do not wish to trespass on to the 
ground of traction, but I think that light 
motors might readily be adapted to the 
transport of light guns. These should 
be mounted on trailers, so that when in 
action the motor car which drags them: 
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‘might take cover where possible. In 
bringing the gun into action the car it- 
self would, of course, be exposed to the 
risk of damage, and might be disabled; 
but this is a risk which would equally 
apply to horses or any other means 
which might be suggested for the trans- 
port of the 
guns in ques- 
tion, and there 
seems no rea- 
son why the 
motors em- 
ployed for this 
purpose should 
not be protect- 
ed with shields. 
Weight is, of 
course, a con- 
sideration, but 
a_i reasonable 
amount of 
protection 


could be pro- ENGLISH ARMORED Mortor-Car, 


vided. 

I remember well what was, I believe, 
the first armored train ever used. That 
was in Egypt in 1882. The armored mo- 
tor will doubtless find a place in the war 
of the future. 

We have already heard of one instance 
in actual warfare in which a car has car- 
ried about and operated a searchlight, 
and I might go on for some time sug- 
gesting uses for which motors might be 
employed, but I think probably at this 
stage some of my audience may be in- 
clined to consider that I am wandering 
into the realms of Utopia, and am neg- 
lecting the practical side of the question. 

The principal objection usually urged 
against the employment of motors for 
military purposes is that they are de- 
pendent of necessity to a great extent on 
the existence of roads, and, that even if 
we suppose the existence of these, then 
that they can easily be held or destroyed. 
Now, this is, of course, quite true, but it 
must be borne in mind that roads exist 
in most parts of the world, and that, al- 
though the motor may not be a 
first-class cross-country conveyance, 
it can often go round by road to the 
desired spot, and although it may 
have to traverse a much greater dis- 
tance, it will in many cases get 
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there quicker than a horse going across 
country. Prolonged cross-country jour- 
neys are neither desirable nor, indeed, 
practical, but should the occasion arise, 
a motor is quite capable of making a 
brief excursion across ordinary ground, 
and should thus be able to make a de- 
tour and_= so 
avoid any par- 
ticular portion 
of a road 
which might 
be for the time 
being undesir- 
able. 

The passage 
of an army 
along the best 
road that has 
ever been con- 
structed, with 
its guns, trans- 
port, etc., will 
cut it up to an 
extent which 
has to be seen to be properly ap- 
preciated, and it might be argued 
that on a road which has _ been 
practically ruined in this way a motor 
would be useless. I do not think this 
would be the case. Progress would be 
slow—undoubtedly slow—but the same 
would apply to all wheeled transport, 
and, indeed, to horses and to troops 
themselves; but a strongly constructed 
car with plenty of power can accomplish 
wonders over the most unfavorable 
ground when in skilled hands. 

The motor car can, therefore, I think, 
be reasonably expected to get to its des- 
tination, as far as roads are concerned, 
provided it does not break down. Now, 
what are the chances of the car failing? 
In the early days of motoring doubtless 
it would have been a different matter. 
The cars were not what they are now; 
also they were not so generally under- 
stood, and a few years ago if one suc- 
ceeded in driving a car 100 miles without 
a stop it was considered a remarkable 
achievement. Nowadays this has all 
been altered. I consider that the reliabil- 
ity of the modern car in anything like 
skilled hands is extraordinary; indeed, I 
am inclined to go further and to say that 
the reliability of the motor of to-day, 
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when handled by the extraordinary ig- 
norant and incompetent people in whose 
hands we see valuable and powerful cars 
is little short of marvellous. 

Each year makes the public better ac- 
quainted with mechanical appliances, and 
I think that there is small room for 
doubt that in the future it will be just as 
much part of an officer’s ordinary educa- 
tion to understand a motor car as in the 
past it has been part of the education of 
a cavalry man to be able to ride a horse. 

We have seen something of this ad- 
vance of mechanical knowledge in the 
sister service, the navy. The naval of- 
ficer of the past was a seaman, but very 
unscientific. To-day a knowledge of en- 
gineering is no small part of his training, 
and the naval officer of the future will, 
according to the programme at present 
laid down by the Admiralty, be not only 
able to take charge of the ship on the 
bridge, but also to handle the engines, 
electric lighting and hydraulic machin- 
ery, and will, in fact, have a good work- 
ing knowledge of any portion of the 
complex system of machinery which 
goes to make up the modern battleship, 
all of which was in the past considered 
as the exclusive realm of specialists. Is 
there any reason why something of a 
similar kind should not obtain in the 
army of the future? 

When we arrive at this stage the mo- 
tor car will have no mysteries, but be 
part of the daily life of the ordinary army 
man. 

By that time, too, probably, the ideal 
tire will have been discovered; the tires 
at present are the one weak point of a 
modern motor, and are certainly the 
greatest cause of involuntary stoppages 
on the road. 

In a car required to travel at a high 
rate of speed some means must be 
adopted to absorb the blows given to it 
by the unevenness of the road surface. 
In the ordinary vehicle drawn by a 
horse at a slow speed good springs are 
all that are required. In motors running 
at a moderate speed india rubber tires, 
in conjunction with good springs, meet 
the case, but when we get to high speeds 
these are not sufficient. Pneumatic tires 
are usually employed, and so far nothing 
has come into practical use to take their 
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place, although some forms of spring: 
wheel with solid tires are in the experi- 
mental stage, which may, and I hope 
will, be the solution of the difficulty. 

The pneumatic tire has the great dis- 
advantage that at any moment punctures 
may occur. There are many devices for 
preventing these. Bands can be applied 
to the tires, although these have disad- 
vantages, nail pullers can be provided, 
etc., but still the danger always exists 
that a puncture or a burst may occur. lr 
war, where absolute reliability is essen- 
tial, it would appear at first sight that 
no tire which was capable of being punc- 
tured should be used. 

Now, the evils of the pneumatic tire 
are many, but they have this great re- 
deeming feature: they can always be put 
right on the roadside in a short space of 
time. Should a pneumatic tire give way, 
and should it be impossible to stop, as 
might be the case in war, the car can go 
on. The speed will not be so great, the 
occupants will be uncomfortable, the tire 
will be ruined, and if the car is driven 
far on a deflated tire at any speed some- 
thing will probably be injured; but still, 
the car can go for a considerable time, 
and that seems to me the great point. 
Now, for a military car you must have 
speed. If you use pneumatic tires you 
will have troubles which can be got over, 
and if one or even two of the tires fail, 
you can, if absolutely necessary, run on, 
and you will not be very much worse off 
than if you were on solid tires; on the 
other hand, if you use solid tires at any 
speed, you will expose the car to such a 
series of shocks that at any time on a 
bad road you may find yourself with a 
broken wheel, or some portion of the 
frame of the car itself, or the engine may 
give way which will defy the skill of the 
most experienced roadside repairer. 

I think, therefore, that with our pres- 
ent knowledge, pneumatic tires, with all 
their attendant evils, will have to be used 
in military motor cars; but I think the 
pneumatic tires might well be supple- 
mented by solids carried on the same 
wheel, so that in the event of a puncture 
the solid tire could come into action. 

Let me now briefly consider what is 
likely to be the best type of car for our 
purpose. Will a steam car or one with 
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an internal combustion engine be most 
suitable? I think the latter, and for this 
reason: that it is essential that the car 
should be capable of being instantly 
started at any minute; and further, that 
it should have a large radius of action. 
Steam cars require an appreciable num- 
ber of minutes to get under way, and are 
restricted in the distance they can travel 
to the capacity of their water tank. This 
must necessarily be limited, and the dis- 
tance which they can travel without call- 
ing for supplies may be taken at about 
half, or even less, of that of which a 
petrol car is capable. 

The ideal car should not be restricted 
to petrol, but should be capable of run- 
ning on any of the common forms of 
paraffin which are sold everywhere all 
over the world. If this can be arranged, 
a great advance will have been made in 
the solution of the problem of motors for 
military purposes. Unfortunately, so 
far, although many inventors have come 
forward with paraffin carburettors, there 
is not one, as far as I am aware, which is 
a practical success. They all succeed up 
to a certain point, and there they fail. 


It is, however, in my opinion, only a 


question of time, and I believe in the fu- 
ture we shall have a car fitted with an 
internal combustion engine capable of 
running either on petrol, paraffin or 
other fuels. 

In general design I believe the car 
should be a fairly large one, capable of 
seating four besides the driver, fitted 
with a four-cylinder engine of at least 
twenty horse-power, and provided with 
four gears, the top one giving the car a 
speed of forty miles an hour and the low- 
est gear being one which would enable 
the car to take its full load anywhere. 
When I say “anywhere,” I mean any- 
where on roads; but circumstances may 
arise when the car is not on a road and 
its wheels may become embedded in 
some rut or bog from which no effort of 
power transmitted to the wheels will 
free it. To provide for such a contin- 
gency it would be well for the car to be 
fitted with a drum which could be put 
into gear with the engine. A rope at- 
tached to some fixed object could be 
brought round this drum and the car 
could by this means get once more on to 
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a surface on which the wheels could 
drive. The whole of the machinery 


should also be carried higher from the 
ground than is usually the case at pres- 
ent, so that the car would be able to ne- 
gotiate deep ruts and to pass through a 
reasonable depth of water. 

With such a car I believe good work 
can be done, and that future warlike op- 
erations will, thanks to motor cars, as- 
sume an entirely different complexion. I 
have said “I believe this will be the case, 
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and that is all that the greatest enthusi- 
ast on the subject of motor cars can say 
at present. Some day, doubtless, some 
one will be able to speak with authority 
from actual experience, and instead of 
hearing suggestions of what motor cars 
may do in war time, you will hear an ac- 
count of what they have actually accom- 
plished. When that day comes I ven- 
ture to predict that the motor car will 
have proved itself as indispensable in 
war as it is to-day in peace time. 


CVIy—7 


THE WAR WAGON AND MILITARY 
AUTOMOBILES 


(Translated for the General Staff by Captain L. S. Sorley, Four- 


teenth Infantry, who accompanies his translation with the follow- 


ing comment : 


“This paper gives a good idea of what is being 


done in Europe in the development of military automobiles.”) 


IIE question of the utilization of 
the automobile in the army pre- 
occupies at the present time the 

military authorities of the different coun- 
tries. Jurther along we shall study the 
organization of automobiles everywhere, 
but in the meantime it is convenient to 
put forward an armored wagon, fur- 
nished with a mitrailleuse which the 
shops of Charron, Girardot and Voigt 
have just set up at Puteaux for the Rus- 
sian government, which has ordered six 
similar ones. 

M. Etienne, Minister of War, accom- 
panied by Generals Oudart and Chapelle, 
went finally to the machine shop itself to 
see at close range the new little rolling 


fortress, as the type presented to-day to 
the Minister of War constitutes in some 
sort a moving citadel transferring itself 
facility 


with the which one obtains to- 





day with the motor car, and—a point to 
be insisted upon—capable of performing 
evolutions in varied terrain; that is to 
say, of usefully and properly performing 
service in the field. 

MM. Charron, Girardot and Voigt 
have applied themselves, the problem 
once solved, to make it very interesting 
by the very simplicity of its solution. 
The carriage comprises two elements: 
the chassis and that which we shall call 
the citadel, with its casements, its arma- 
ment, and the special arrangement of 
the revolving turret which protects the 
gun. 

Of the chassis there is nothing special 
to say, except that it has undergone the 
modifications necessitated by the particu- 
lar service which it is called upon to fur- 
nish, It is a chassis of the running type 
of 30 horse-power; the axles and the 
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springs have been strongly reinforced 
in view of the work, sometimes severe, 
which awaits them. The wheels are 
solid and the tires consist of air chambers 
saturated with a special solution, which, 
in case of perforation, permit it to run 
about ten minutes without the damage to 
the pneumatic tire having a dangerous 
influence upon the motion of the car- 
riage. Moreover, the vehicle carries 
with it two reserve wheels which may be 
mounted in front or in rear, since the in- 
terchangeability of the wheels is pro- 
vided for by the constructors. 

The C. G. V. war automobile is en- 
tirely protected by armor plates which 
screen the motive machinery, the radia- 
tor, the wheels up to the hub, the piece 
of artillery, the cannoneer, and the driv- 
ers of the vehicles. An arrangement of 
shutters permits the immediate transfor- 
mation of the carriage into a blockhouse 
from the interior of which the surround- 
ing country is explored through little 
gratings. 

The driver and the machinist occupy 
two places in front as in ordinary carri- 
ages. A special arrangement permits of 
putting the motor in motion from the in- 
terior of the carriage. The rear part is 
occupied by the piece of artillery. This 
rear part comprises a kind of turret upon 
the platform of which is pivoted the gun. 
The fire can thus be delivered in all di- 
rections. 

Major Guye, who has collaborated in 
the construction of the war C. G. V., has 
occupied himself especially in finding an 
arrangement which gives assurance of 
great regularity of fire, the carriage being 
in motion or at rest. The piece is a rapid 
fire gun. The researches have looked 
for the suppression of the vibration of 
the piece and of the platform of the tur- 
ret. Major Guye, by a special system, 
has been able to unite them in a com- 
plete rigidity. This assures accuracy of 
fire under conditions trying enough on 
the whole, is valuable, indeed, and _ per- 
mits this special and curious engine to 
be in certain circumstances a very pre- 
cious auxiliary. 

The war C. G. V. in marching order, 
with its munitions and its drivers, weighs 
about three tons. It can make an aver- 
age of 45 miles an hour on the level, and 
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easily climbs slopes as steep as 25 per 
cent. 

The general armor plate which envel- 
opes the carriage has undergone the test 
of fire. At 120 meters Lebel bullets 
failed to pierce it. 

Such is the description of the curious 
engine which the Minister of War and 
the generals who accompanied him have 
examined and quickly appreciated. The 
carriage was taken afterwards to the mil- 
itary shops of Puteaux and exhibited to 
the members of the technical artillery 
committee. Thus it is that, the first in 
France, the house of C. G. V. has been 
able to establish with success the true 
war automobile. 

During this time a German engineer, 
M. Schmidt, of Berlin, mounted a war 
carriage upon a 40 horse-power chassis 
of French construction. This vehicle, 
furnished also with a mitrailleuse, is at 
present on exhibition in the Automobile 
Hall of Berlin. But it seems at a glance 
that the military automobile is much less 
well conceived than that which M. 
Etienne went to see in the C. G. V. 
shops. 

Within four years, with the constant 
progress of the automobile, an increasing 
number of motor cars have been found 
in the service of the staff. 

During the grand manceuvres of Sep- 
tember nearly all the generals have at 
their disposal a certain number of me- 
chanical vehicles which facilitate consid- 
erably their work, and with the enor- 
mous distances which in the field separ- 
ate the different fractions of an army 
corps, it is of great value to a chief 
(corps commander) to be able to visit 
them with a rapidity which the horse is 
unable to furnish. 

Formerly the major part of the day's 
work of a general in chief was devoted 
to an inspection on the ground; now, 
thanks to the automobile, in an hour the 
superior officer can verify for himself 
whether all the directions which he had 
given were executed acording to his or- 
ders. To this, at present, the utilization 
of the automobile limits itself in the 
French army, but it seems to me that it 
must be better yet. 

At present at Vincennes, Captain Gen- 
til is especially detailed to give his atten- 
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tion to the military .automobilists who 
have each year their period with their 
carriage, and there have been seen to 
assemble before the manceuvres as many 
as forty vehicles belonging to the reservy- 
ists. 

We should not care to go as far asa 
certain paragrapher of a sporting journal 
and say that already a corps of volunteer 
chauffeurs could be in time of war of 
valuable usefulness as a unit of combat, 
for we are by no means thit far along 
yet. 

We have read that a regiment com- 
pletely mounted upon automobile car- 
riages could be for the enemy a constant 
source of inquietude and solicitude. Is 
not this going a little far? Let us take 
the arguments of the one who advances 
such an opinion: “How,” says he, “could 
an army protect itself against these dia- 
bolical machines, which make 209 or 300 
kilometers in the course of a day, and 
which would extend beyond its wings? 
How wouid it avoid being turned when 
the volunteer chauffeurs would pass 50 to 
100 kilometers beyond its extreme 
limits ?” 

“It is seen what could be done by these 
new style scouts, who would take the en- 
emy by surprise! Of course, they would 
not be sufficiently numerous to give bat- 
tle, and such would not be their mission, 
but they could cut communications, put 
railroads out of business, destroy con- 
voys, burn supply trains, then, their work 
accomplished, before even the troops of 
the rear guard could be led against them, 
they will have resumed their mad career, 
carrying to other points their work of 
destruction.” 

Whatever you may say of this picture, 
so rapidly sketched, it seems to us that 
its colors are a little exaggerated. We 
can hardly picture to ourselves 60 to 100 
automobiles contending for speed or mov- 
ing at a great rate altogether through a 
country cut up by the incessant passage 
of troops and convoys. 

We see rather the utilization of the au- 
tomobile evel 
with a special device, already employed, 
traversing the railroad tracks before the 
ordinary trains to inspect. 

The motor trucks for the transport of 
large pieces of artillery, to look into .an- 


for reconnoissances, or 
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other aspect of our subject, would be a 
perfect adaptation of them, and even for 
the transportation of rations and forage, 
indeed, even of ammunition, the motors 
must be valuable. 

An automobile truck carries easily at a 
superior pace the load of three or four 
regimental carriages drawn by two 
horses, and this would be the end of con- 
voys marching in rear of columns and 
embarrassing it prodigiously in case of 
retreat or of rapid movements. Upon 
this point every one will easily grasp the 
advantages which we only indicate. 

These different applications of auto- 
mobiles in the army have manifested 
themselves particularly during the past 
year in the grand autumn manceuvres of 
two of the powers. It has been recog- 
nized that the modern locomotive placed 
at the disposition of the service of com- 
munications and intelligence, has become 
indispensable to the direction of opera- 
tions, as account has been taken of the 
advantages which motor transports 
would offer in the rear of troops on the 
march, but that which has given to all the 
tests a special character and that which 
in a manner has caused to germinate an 
idea which was already in the air, is that 
one has not been satisfied merely by put- 
ting to the test the different models of 
automobiles, but that closer study has 
been given to the great question of the 
organization of military automobilism in 
its entirety and how it could be improved 
in every military aspect. 

It is in England that the most serious 
exercises have been effected, and it is 
among our over-channel neighbors that 
the question is furthest advanced. As 
early as 1903 a volunteer corps of auto- 
mobilists was formed there which was 
placed at the disposition of the Minister 
of War for every kind of service. This 
corps commenced modestly and attains 
to-day the respectable strength of 200 
men and officers, under command of 
Lieut-Col. Mayhew. These volunteers 
have a special uniform and they are as- 
sembled each year by groups for a stated 
inspection by the staff. 

It was at the autumn manceuvres of 
1903, in the neighborhood of Marlbor- 
ough that the good results of the organ- 
ization first made themselves felt. It 
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was then at the manceuvres of last year 
at Essex that it seems that perfection was 
more nearly attained. This stands out, 
moreover, in the flattering orders of the 
commander -in-chief of the British 
Army, the Duke of Connaught, after the 
operations. One of the most important 
paragraphs of the rules for the volunteer 
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ON THE BATTLEFIELD. 
corps of English automobilists is the one 
which says that only the chauffeurs who 
have participated every year with their 
carriage in the exercise of ten days are 
eligible for field service. In this case 
each member of the corps receives an 
annual indemnity of two pounds sterling 
for each day of the manceuvres 
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ROM the time of the first introduc- 
tion of the automobile the highest 
military authorities have given 

close thought to its adaptability for mili- 
tary purposes, recognizing that with its 
successful adaptation to the art of war 
there would be removed a mighty, and 
disturbing factor—dependence on rails 
and railroad superstructure. The per- 
fecting of the automobile for military 
service is being zealously prosecuted. 
What is aimed at is the turning out of 
light cars that shall be not only light in 
weight but have high power, thus en- 
abling the chiefs of the divisions to get 
rapidly from one end of the battlefield to 
the other, and protecting them at the 
same time from stray bullet or deadly 
fire. lor reconnoitering purposes these 
cars are of essential service. Some of 
them have an enclosed gun on a pivot, 
with which it can accomplish excellent 
results in enabling inspection of places 
believed to be occupied. 

Although military experts express 
themselves as highly pleased with the 
results so far obtained, and it is certain 
that automobiles will play a conspicuous 
part in future wars, it is not probable 


that they will ever be brought into use 
for the rapid transportation of large bod- 
ies of men. But they are of the utmost 
value for quick scouting, and for haul- 
ing, and transportation purposes. Dur- 
ing some recent manceuvres of the Ger- 
man Army, the automobiles were ex- 
tensively used, especially for courier, 
searchlight, and freight service. Staff 
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officers collecting reports traveled two 
hundred miles in a day; a despatch bear- 
er rode 45 miles an hour on his motor- 
cycle and, in another instance, an auto- 
train transported ten tons of forage fifty 
miles in a single day, saving two days’ 
time over similar work by thirty-six 
horses. : 

The German authorities appear to 
favor machines of from six to fifteen 
horse-power. The heavier motors read- 
ily drag three heavily-laden wagons over 
difficult hills without much trouble and 
with very rare breakdowns. One car 
traveled a distance of over 700 miles 
without a single breakdown, and without 
needing any repair or adjustment, not- 
withstanding that it was on many occa- 
sions called on to leave the main road 
and to take to rough camp fields torn up 
by heavy transport, to open agricultural 
land, and to traverse a country partly 
covered with water from floods so se- 
vere that part of the military programme 
had to be abandoned. 

Four-wheeled automobiles containing 
officer and driver were used, for the most 
part, for the speedy conveyance of the 
elderly staff officers, and some of them 
ran at a speed as great as twenty or forty 
miles an hour. In the Franco-Prussian 
war a hard day’s march of twenty-four 
hours for transport wagons was fifty 
miles. At the end of each march the 
horses were useless. In the recent man- 
ceuvres motor wagons traveled at the 
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rate of seven miles an hour and a day’s 
work of ten hours was seventy miles. 
War authorities consider that the day is 
not far distant when train horses will be 
replaced to a considerable extent by 
petroleum motors. 

The great advantage of the automo- 


bile on the war terrain will be realized 
when it is considered that an automobile 
can carry the heaviest siege gun on a 
grade of one in thirty at a rate of seven 


miles an hour. Even if the grade be 
one in ten the rate is still two miles an 
hour, and on such grades horses could 
not be worked at all. By means of 
twenty automobiles, 300 guns could be 
brought into position around a fort or 
intrenched camp in twenty hours. 

Another advantage becomes very 
striking, if one considers what would 
have been the effect had the French at 
Metz, or the Turks at Plevna, or Generai 
Stoessel, at Port Arthur, possessed a 
number of automobiles, and started in 
promptly when first besieged to collect 
supplies of food, and forage, from the 
surrounding district. The rate of an 
automobile being taken at about seven 
miles an hour, it can readily go, and re- 
turn, on the same day to a point forty 
miles out, consequently the area covered 
in foraging about a fort is immensely 
greater than with wagons. 

Take the case of an intrenched camp 
for an army of 150,000 men; assuming 
that the distance to which material and 











stores have to be transported is five 
miles, and that thirty days are available 
for the work. With wagon transporta- 
tion the round trip could be made twice 
a day. Consequently, over 1,300 horses 
would be required to transport in the 
given time the necessary artillery ma- 
terial and supplies of provisions, say 
about 4,000,000 pounds. In the mean- 
time, however, these horses would re- 
quire for their support an immense 
amount of forage which would, other- 
wise, be stored for future use, as dur- 
ing a siege for example. To replace 
these horses by automobiles would re- 













He drifted into the service 
The same as me and you, 
Just drifted into the cavalry 
lor there was nothing else to do, 
He drifted into a regiment 
Bound for the Philippines, 
And he drifted into the cookshop 
And cooked the company’s beans. 
Then he drifted into a skirmish 
And drifted out again, 
And just to fill a vacancy 
They made him a corporal then. 
Then he drifted into barracks 
And worked for the captain's wife, 
And one day he drifted overboard 
And saved the colonel’s life. 
He drifted thro’ a hard campaign 
Down in Dinagat 
And he saved the Lieutenant a bolo 
stroke 
And they made him a sergeant for 
that. 
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quire about thirty-four machines of 
twenty-five horse power. But it must be 
remembered that the ‘automobile can 
transport a given load two and one-half 
times as fast as horses, and can also uti- 
lize more hours of the day for work. 
Moreover, with two reliefs the thirty- 
four automobiles would require only 
sixty-eight drivers, whereas the wagons 
would require 650 men. 

In many matters Uncle Sam is consid- 
ered easy going and, sometimes, inclined 
to be over-liberal. But when it comes to 


buying automobiles for army purposes 
he is the hardest customer of all. 















Then he drifted back to Leavenworth 
Where the regiment took station, 
And he drifted into the non-com. 

school 
And got an education. 
He just drifted along like all the rest 
Of us men in his position, 
And one morning we was amazed to 
find, 
He'd drifted into a commission. 
He’s Mr. Brady of Ours vou'll hear 
From the ladies on Officers’ Row 
And we're wonderin’ over in the troop 
Just how far he can go. 
He’s drifted from the cookshop, 
He’s drifted to the straps, 
\nd if he keeps on driftin’ 
Before we blow his taps; 
He'll be a blooming colonel, 
While we our hands are liftin’ 
And takin’ orders from the man 
That just kept on a-driftin’. 
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ROBABLY the most important 
P question affecting the increased 
efficiency of the National Guard 

at the present time, is the subject of com- 
pensation. The matter may be consid- 
ered from two standpoints. The first is 
whether the National Guard as a matter 
of simple justice should receive compen- 
sation for the services they now render 
the State. In this connection, it should 
be observed that the constitution of the 
State makes mandatory the maintenance 
of an organized State military force of 
not less than ten thousand men. The per- 
formance of this military duty makes it 


necessary for those who constitute that 
force to devote much of their time to the 
service of the State, very often to the 
neglect of their own interests, and in the 
case of officers even involving in some 
instances a change in their whole life’s 
work to the material and financial detri- 


ment of themselves and their families. 
Yet there is no more obligation on the 
part of one citizen than another to com- 
ply with the constitutional require- 
ment relating to the maintenance of 
a State military force. The benefits 
accorded by the laws of the State extend 
to all its citizens alike, and the obligation 
to render service to the State should be 
distributed to the same extent. Yet from 
the nature of military service, a large 
percentage of citizens are not available 
for that work. Females are necessarily 
barred and of the males, youth and old 
age, mental and physical disabilities 
greatly decrease the ranks of available 
persons, so that while theoretically the 
obligation of military duty is the obliga- 
tion of every citizen, practically, the duty 
is entirely performed by a_ relatively 
small number of citizens. There would 
seem to be no justice in a system which 


expects these citizens to render without 
compensation the full of this fundamen- 
tal obligation to the State which should 
be borne by all the citizens. 

A second aspect of the question is 
whether compensation for military ser- 
vice would result in a higher and better 
standard of efficiency, and if so, whether 
such increase of efficiency would be 
worth the money expended therefor, 
viewed solely as a business proposition. 

Many officers believe that the time has 
now arrived when the government and 
State must offer some inducement for 
service in the organized Militia if the 
standard of military efficiency is io be 
raised and maintained. 

Years ago the National Guard was a 
State body wherein for the most part 
those of ordinary physique who liked a 
mild form of exercise, pleasant social di- 
versions more or less strenuous, and the 
sensation of parading the public streets 
in a gaudy and impracticable uniform, 
could indulge those likings at a moderate 
cost. 

It is true that these forces were period- 
ically called into the service of their re- 
spective States to suppress riots and pre- 
vent lynchings; but in many cases these 
occasions but furnished instances of the 
monumental incompetency of officers and 
the absolute lack of discipline and conse- 
quent military inefficiency of the enlisted 
men. Instances in support of this state- 
ment will readily suggest themselves to 
all. 

Yet as these officers and enlisted men 
were rendering their services gratuitous- 
ly to their State, the people of the State 
could but refrain from harshly criticis- 
ing its citizen soldiers. And it is this 
feeling which is at the bottom of the fa‘l- 
ure to hold officers and enlisted men to 
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the strictest for their 
short-comings. 

In warfare the National Guard was 
equally inefficient, for at the outbreak 
of the Spanish-American hostilities so 
low was the physical standard of the 
men that an average of but 30 men per 
company throughout the National Guard 
were finally received into the United 
States service. In most commands this 
nucleus had never received any practical 
field training, so that when the seventy 
recruits necessarv to make up the full 
quota, were added, the volunteer regi- 
ments quite generally throughout the 
country were and continued to be for 
a long period after they were mustered 
in, but aggregations of physically sound 
patriotic citizens armed with archaic wea- 
pons. 

Harsh things might be said of the 
standard of general and professional ed- 
ucation of many of the commissioned 
personnel who commanded these men. 
A brief retrospect of the sanitary condi- 
tions at some of the large volunteer 
camps will suffice to recall to mind the 


accountability 


incompetency of many who held com- 
missions at that time. 

That many of these volunteer officers 
and men ultimately formed most excellent 
efficient fighting units, none will deny. 


But their efficiency was not brought 
about until after the war was practically 
over. Under modern conditions the en- 
emy strikes quickly. Thus in the war 
of 1866 between Prussia and Austria, 
the engagements of Skalitz, Trentenau, 
Burkersdorf, Koenig-Gratz and some 
others, were fought and the entire war 
was ended all in the period of six weeks. 
The Franco-Prussian War at its incep- 
tion proceeded with the same celeritv. In 
the Far East we remember that Japan 
attacked the Russian fleet successfully 
the day after war was declared and be- 
fore the Russians had been apprised of 
the fact. 

It must, therefore, be evident to all 
that if the National Guard is to consti- 
tute a national reserve to be immediately 
available at the outbreak of war, its or- 
ganization and training must be such 
that it will be efficient in its entirety at 
the outbreak of hostilities. 
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Since the Spanish-American War the 
Militia has made marked progress in the 
matter of increased efficiency, and in 
this movement it is generally admitted 
that the State of New York has taken 
the lead. The educational requirements 
for officers have been made more rigid. 
Physical examinations of enlisted men 
are more severe. Theoretical schools for 
officers and non-commissioned officers 
have been prescribed, and the drills and 
field exercises have been extended so as 
to include tactical problems of the high- 
est importance. 

That we are merely at the beginning 
of this onward movement towards in- 
creased efficiency every thoughtful of- 
ficer must admit, and the question which 
officers are now asking themselves is “In 
view of the vast amount of time and 
study which I must now devote to my 
professional military work, can I in jus- 
tice to myself, my family and my busi- 
ness, continue the work under present 
conditions ?” 

The amount of this work cannot, per- 
haps, be better illustrated than by relat- 
ing the following: Recently there was 
a vacant Lieutenancy in one of the New 
York batteries. The commanding of- 
ficer was strict in his ideas as to what 
the candidate should be mentally and 
physically, and so, many aspirants for the 
vacancy were not considered. Among 
them were educated men who lacked 
the physical requisites, athletes who 
wouldn't know a logarithm from a har- 
ness punch, and others who lacked the 
important requirement of horsemanship. 

When the candidate was finally se- 
lected, I informed him that he would be 
required to pass an examination before 
the Artillery Examining Board in United 
States history, spelling, English gram- 
mar, geography of New York State and 
artillery drill regulations ; that upon pass- 
ing the examination and being commis- 
sioned, he would spend one night each 
week drilling recruits, so as to perfect 
himself as well as them in details of drill, 
one night a week in battery drill, one 
night every other week in pistol practice, 
the other nights of the week and parts 
of each day in brushing up on geometry, 
algebra and trigonometry, so as to un- 
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derstand and solve minor problems in ex- 
terior ballistics and to use the range ta- 
bles, the tangent and telescopic sights, 
and the Weldon Range finder, and to 
study with diligence and care: 

Wagner’s Organization and Tactics, 

Wagner's Security and Information, 

Febiger’s Field Fortification, 

Bruft’s Ordnance and Gunnery, 

Root’s Military Topography, and 

Carter's Horses, Saddles and Bridles— 
to prepare lectures for the officers and 
non-commissioned officers’ school, to at- 
tend officers’ quiz, and finally to so regu- 
late his business that he could regularly 
make out-door drills and practice 
marches and attend field exercises, and 
be ready at an hour’s notice to serve the 
State in a riot, or the Federal Govern- 
ment for a period of nine months with 
a possibility of being maimed for life or 
killed in action. 

The lieutenant-to-be was rather stag- 
gered by this and said: “If I devoted all 
that time and study to mv own business, 
I would soon be rich. What, may I ask, 


is the compensation or inducement for 
me to take up this great work?” 


I made 
the only reply that could be made: “Love 
of the profession of arms, the opportun- 
ity to spend $300 for clothing and equip- 
ment, another $200 for a suitable mount; 
to receive $50 a year from the State, 
and the pay of your rank, not while you 
are doing your real hardest and most 
important work, but only for the few 
days you are in the field pursuant to the 
Governor's orders.” 

Reflect on the number of men in this 
State who could fulfill all the military re- 
quirements, and who could as officers be 
of inestimable value to the Government 
and State, but who cannot afford the bus- 
iness losses which the acceptance of a 
commission always entails to an efficient 
officer. Now the fact is that while the 
State has a number of officers who daily 
work and study and plan for the better 
efficiency of their commands to the neg- 
lect of their business, there are more of- 
ficers who neglect, or, I should say, who 
refuse to assume to do such work, be- 
cause it would mean pecuniary loss to 
them in their civil occupations which they 
cannot afford in justice to their families. 
There should be a graded allowance or 
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compensation to officers which would at 
least in some measure reimburse them for 
the expenses required by law and losses 
sustained in their civil occupations. 

The question of compensation for of- 
ficers and enlisted men is the most im- 
portant question affecting the Militia at 
the present time. Upon it depends the 
further advance in military efficiency. 
How can the State under present condi- 
tions, seriously or morally issue an order 
requiring the expenditure of months of 
time in the study of prescribed military 
text books or further practical field 
work? The first principle of a legal con- 
tractual relationship between the State 
and its soldiers, is lacking—considera- 
tion. All the consideration now moves 
with the obligation, from the soldier to 
the State. Even the soldier impressed by 
the British Govenment in the eighteenth 
century was made by subterfuge to 
accept the Queen’s shilling in order to 
meet this requirement. At the present 
time the State soldiers are philanthrop- 
ists, and the State the beneficiary. The 
State soldiers according to all known au- 
thorities should be the State’s military 
servants. That the State may have the 
proper hold on their time, their abilities 
and their lives, they should, like other 
servants of the State, be compensated. 
They are on occasions called upon to 
make greater sacrifice than any other 
class of the State’s servants, the sacri- 
fice of life. If there are those who do 
not take this serious view of the subject, 
they are at liberty, they are in fact under 
obligation, to resign, for it is only those 
with such views who are of use to the 
State. 

The National Guard exists only for 
military purposes. If we could to-day 
receive an inspiration from on high that 
there would be no State or Government 
need for our services for the next fifty 
years, it would be our duty to assist in 
promptly mustering out the entire Na- 
tional Guard to be reorganized forty-five 
years hence. But we can have no such 
assurance. No man can say at what time 
the of these may be 
needed, and urgently needed, and it be- 
hooves the State and Government to see 
to it that when that time comes these 
forces are efficient fighting agencies, cap- 
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abie of immediately delivering the severe 
punishment looked for and expected from 
the military arm, and this without the 
self-abuse resulting from lack of educa- 
tion, discipline and drill. 

In considering questions affecting the 
necessity for military preparedness, the 
public mind is largely affected by the con- 
temporaneous state of public order. If 
peace and good order have existed for 
some time, the contingency of war or 
riot is regarded as remote and improb- 
able, the belief becomes general that 
warfare is a relic of the past, and in con- 
sequence the public interest in the mili- 
tary wanes, public appropriations are di- 
verted to supposedly more peaceful pur- 
poses and the efficiency of the military 
decreases. A generation seems a long 
lapse of time when people are concerned 
with their daily affairs, and a freedom 
from war and insurrection for a period 
of such duration has led many optimists 
and others who have not had occasion to 
study the history of the world’s wars and 
sirifes, to believe that the time of per- 
petual peace had come. Such views were 
prevalent for some time prior to the 
‘Spanish-American War. That war was 
a rude awakening to such persons. It 
was speedily followed by the war to sup- 
press the insurrection in the Philippines ; 
then by the China Relief Expedition. At 
the same time the British and Boers were 
engaged in a war in South Africa which 
caused the British people to greatly de- 
plore their lack of preparation for war. 
This was followed by the Titanic struggle 
between the Russians and Japanese in 
Manchuria, which furnished one of the 
most vivid pictures in the history of war- 
fare of the conquest of correct organiza- 
tion, drill, discipline and training (in a 
word, preparedness) over mere patriot- 
ism, physical excellence and bravery. 

During the period of these six years 
of warfare since 1898, there were num- 
bers of instances throughout the various 
States where it was found necessary to 
order out commands of militia in aid of 
the civil authorities and where the work 
of the military was wholly ineffectual. Yet 
the officers and men composing these 
commands were Americans, probably 
not lacking in nerve and courage. They 
simply did not know. And to know, re- 
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quires time, and study, more time and 
drill. The profession of arms to-day 
even considered solely as a State service, 
has become so technical, requires so high 
an educational standard for officers, and 
exacts such close application, study and 
drill, that officers who make even an at- 
tempt to fully prepare themselves in their 
professional work, find it necessary either 
to obtain employment in civil life which 
will permit the expenditure of sufficient 
time for that purpose, or neglect their 
duties in civil life with consequent finan- 
cial loss. The State in consequence is de- 
prived of the services as officers of a 
class of young men who with proper 
training and experience would in the 
course of a few years prove a most val- 
uable addition to the National Guard. 
Among them are numbers of young men, 
natives of the State of New York, who 
are annually graduated from the colleges 
and universities, with strong, well-trained 
bodies and well-equipped minds, accus- 
tomed to physical exertion and mental 
preparation. These men upon gradua- 
tion are in most instances concerned with 
but a single problem—how they are to 
make a living. The National Guard of- 
fers no solution of that problem. On the 
contrary, those of them who have sol- 
dierly instincts are often debarred from 
even enlisting as private soldiers on ac- 
count of the dues and other incidental ex- 
penses connected with such service. The 
relatively great expense connected with 
the holding of a commission as every of- 
ficer of experience knows, has served to 
deprive the State of the services of many 
men who would have been an honor to 
the National Guard and who would have 
done their full share in raising and main- 
taining the standard of the commissioned 
personnel. 

If the National Guard of this State is 
to keep up to the requirement of the mil- 
itary needs of the State, and maintain the 
necessary number of competent, edu- 
cated, experienced officers and well 
trained and disciplined men, the State of 
New York must make provision to re- 
lieve them of at least some of the ex- 
pense of such service. This would be 
most readily accomplished, keeping in 
view the desirability of having the State 
administration of the National Guard 
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accord as far as possible with the Federal 
system, by payment for drills and other 
prescribed parades for which no pay is 
now provided, on a basis of one half the 
service pay. Thus the pay of a Ist 
lieutenant mounted, is $4.44 for one day. 
He would receive for each of the 24 pre- 
scribed drills one-half of such sum, or 


the year’s drills to $53.25. While this is 
no compensation for the services rend- 
ered the State by a competent Ist lieuten- 
ant, it is in connection with his uniform 
allowance, a sum which would reimburse 
him in most cases for necessary expendi- 
tures made during the year in connection 
with his military service. Other officers 
would receive pay according to their rank 
on the same basis. A private would re- 
ceive for such drills one-half of $1.25, 
which for the 24 prescribed drills would 
amount to $15. This sum would in most 
instances reimburse him for his dues, 
though it would not even do that in some 
commands. This pay would do away 
with the hesitation which exists, to rig- 
idly enforce regulations because men are 
giving their time and services gratis. 
Thus the service and the State would 
benefit greatly. The charge of amateur- 
ism always made against the National 
Guard and resented by the enlisted per- 
sonnel particularly, would no longer be 
made. The entire force would take on 
the gravity of a professional body. Re- 
cruiting would be greatly stimulated and 
numbers of young college men would be- 
come available as material from which to 
make junior officers. The expense to the 
State would be relatively insignificant. 
When it is considered that the City of 
New York will appropriate a million of 
dollars to house one single regiment of 
infantry, it will not seriously be claimed 
that the State of New York will object 
on the ground of the amount involved, 
to appropriate $250,000 a year for the 
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pay of the entire National Guard on the 
above basis. 

The only objection that has been made 
to the proposed system is that the Na- 
tional Guard ceases to have the honor 
of being a volunteer unpaid body when 
money compensation is accepted for duty 
performed. For years, however, the Na- 
tional Guard of this State has been paid 
for camp and field instruction and _ for 
all active service. The proposed pay is 
therefore but an extension of the existing 
system of compensation. It is further- 
more an extension which other States 
have already found it advisable to adopt, 
so that New York in providing pay for 
drills and similar duties would be but 
following the lead of some of the other 
States. 

Discipline is the foundation of military 
efficiency. Under existing conditions, 
discipline, that is real discipline which 
would stand the test of hardship and ser- 
vice outside of the walls of an armory, 
is difficult to find. Discipline among other 
things, calls for self-denial, subordina- 
tion, respect for superiors, the setting 
aside of individual rights and interests 
for the common good. In our life of to- 
day persons who will fulfill these require- 
ments to the extent demanded and with- 
out compensation cannot be had in suffi- 
cient numbers. Yet no comparison to 
the detriment of the present-day National 
Guard is to be made with the State sol- 
dier of former generations, for little was 
demanded of the latter. He was a thing 
of beauty, but not much use. For all the 
reasons related and for others not men- 
tioned, it will be found that at the bot- 
tom of every question affecting the in- 
creased efficiency of the National Guard, 
is the lack of proper enforcement of reg- 
ulations due to absence of compensation, 
and when this is provided for we will 
have a disciplined fighting force that will 
be one in fact as well as in name. 
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HEN, at the inception of the 
W present government of the 
United States, our forefathers 
adopted a Constitution based upon com- 
promises, reluctantly agreed to by the 
widely divergent interests of thirteen in- 
dependent and sovereign states, there 
were sown the seeds of future discord 
and contention whose final and inevita- 
ble culmination could be nothing short 
of a decisive civil war. Many believed 
that the adoption of the Constitution had 
marked the birth of a nation, such as 
we regard the United States today, while 
others looked upon the product merely 
as a confederation or league, in which 
each state retained its sovereignty and 
independence and from which it could 
withdraw at its own pleasure. 

No doctrine was ever more firmly be- 
lieved or ardently upheld than the doc- 
trine of state sovereignty. In_ those 
states where it flourished it was looked 
upon almost as a divinely inspired feat- 
ure of their political creed, and adher- 
ence to it -was practically without ex- 
ception. When, therefore, the attempted 
exercise of the right of secession precipi- 
tated the Civil War, it was but natural 
that the people of the South should feel 
that their first and highest allegiance 
was to their states rather than to the 
Federal Government. It was but natu- 
ral, also, that in this cleavage of the pop- 
ulation the graduates of the Military 
Academy should, in general, adopt the 
political doctrines under which they had 
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been reared and follow the fortunes of 
their respective states. 

Judge Francis T. Nicholls, the subject 
of this article, is one of the graduates of 
the Military Academy who fought in 
the lost cause of the Southern Confed- 
eracy and who distinguished himself in 
war as he has subsequently done in 
peace. He was born in Donaldsonville, 
Louisiana, August 20, 1834. His father 
was a native of Maryland who emigrat- 
ed to Louisiana where for a long time he 
was judge of the Court of Errors and 
Appeals of that state. His mother, 
Louisa Drake Nicholls, was a sister of 
the American poet, Joseph Rodman 
Drake. Three of his elder brothers 
served with distinction in the Mexican 
War, two of them being presented with 
swords upon their return home by the 
people of their native parish. 

At the age of seventeen young Francis 
was appointed a cadet and entered the 
Military Academy, from which he grad- 
uated in 1855. During three vears of his 
cadetship, General Robert E. Lee was 
the superintendent. Among the Nicholls’ 
papers is a letter written by Superintend- 
ent Lee, in tones of the greatest personal 
interest, to the guardian of Cadet Nich- 
olls, in which he expresses himself as 
highly gratified with the young cadet’s 
faithfulness in study and deportment. 
Judge Nicholls’ class included among its 
members a number of men who later 
achieved considerable note, but of the 


entire class only five are now living. One 
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of these is Brevet Major-General A. S. 
Webb, who is the subject of the preced- 
ing article of this series. 

At his graduation, there being no va- 
cancy for him in the grade of second- 
lieutenant, he was given a commission 
as Brevet Second-Lieutenant and as- 
signed to the 2nd Artillery which was 
then stationed in Florida. Just prior to 
the breaking out of the last Seminole 
War he was promoted Second Lieuten- 
ant. He was now ordered to join the 
3rd Artillery and took station at Fort 
Yuma, California. The reputation of 
Yuma as the hottest, most disagreeable 
station the Army ever 
had _ still survives. 
Service there im- 
posed such hardships 
upon both officers and 
men that it was 
abandoned as soon as 
the presence of troops 
was no longer neces- 
sary to prevent trou- 
ble from the Indians. 


In consequence of 
severe illness con- 
tracted during his 


short service at Yuma, 
Lieutenant Nicholls 
was obliged to resign 
from the Service in 
October, 1856. He re- 
turned to his native 
Louisiana, studied 
law, and 
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He was 
present with his regiment, which formed 


position he served until 1863. 


part of Stonewall Jackson’s famous 
Corps, at the first battle of Winchester, 
in May, 1862, where he was severely 
wounded, losing his left arm. He was 
also among those taken prisoners at this 
battle by the Union forces and was held 
until September, 1862, when he was reg- 
ularly exchanged. When he reported 
again for duty he was appointed Colonel 
of the 15th Louisiana Regiment, and 
immediately thereafter Brigadier-Gen- 
eral and was given the command of the 
2nd Louisiana Brigade, composed of five 
regiments from that 
state. 

In April, 1863, he 


participated in the 
famous battle of 
Chancellorsville. On 


the first day of this 
battle he narrowly es- 
caped with his life, 
having his left foot 
shot off and his horse 
killed under him at 
the time, and near the 
spot where General 
Stonewall Jackson re- 
ceived his mortal 
wound at the hands 
of his own men. As 
soon as he was able 
to report for duty 
General Nicholls was 


was admit- given the command 

ted to the bar. He at Lynchburg, Vir- 
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began practice in Na- GENERAL IN THE CONFEDERATE ARMY. 1864, he was trans- 
poleonville, Assump (From an old photograph.) ferred to the com- 
tion Parish, where he mand of the Con- 
was still located at the breaking out script Bureau of the Trans-Mississippi 
of the Civil War. In 1860, he mar- Department, where he 


ried Miss Caroline Guion, daughter of 
Judge George Guion of Ridgefield Plan- 
tations, La., and has one son, who bears 
his name, and several daughters, the 
former a prominent business man of 
Memphis, Tennessee. 

Linking his fortunes with those of the 
Confederacy, he began by organizing, in 
connection with his brother, Company 
“K” of the 8th Louisiana Regiment. At 
the organization of that regiment he was 
elected its Lieutenant-Colonel, in which 





remained until 
the close of the war. 

As soon as organized resistance on the 
part of the Confederacy had _ ceased, 
General Nicholls returned to Louisiana 
and resumed his practice of law. In ad- 
dition he took a prominent part in local 
political affairs and in the general effort 
to free his state from the evils of carpet- 
bag government and ignorant negro 
domination. As a result of his political 
activities his ability as a leader was soon 
recognized, and, in 1876, he was nom- 
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inated for governor by the Democratic 
state convention. An earnest and en- 
ergetic campaign by both political par- 
ties followed at the close of which Gov- 
ernor Nicholls was elected and took his 
seat on the 8th of January, 1877 — the 
first Democratic governor of Louisiana 
after the war. 

The campaign of 1876 will ever be a 
memorable one in both national and 
state elections. In the field of national 
politics it resulted in the famous Hayes- 
Tilden controversy over the Presidency 
and in that of the states 1n contests as to 
choice of Presidential electors and state 
officials. In Louisiana the contest was 
extremely interesting, involving both 
the entire state ticket and electoral vote. 
The Democrats claimed the election by 
8,000 votes, but a Republican returning 
board gave it to the Republicans. Both 
parties set up governments and both leg- 
islatures met. Packard, the Republican 
candidate, was inaugurated at the state- 
house, New Orleans, and Governor 
Nicholls was inaugurated at St. Pat- 
rick’s Hall. The following day the 
courts, police stations, and arsenal at 
New Orleans were peaceably — sur- 
rendered to the Nicholls government, 
but Packard continued in possession of 
the state-house. Both he and his govern- 
ment had evidently expected to receive 
Federal support for his government, but 
this was not forthcoming. Shortly after 
his inauguration President Hayes ap- 
pointed a commission to investigate the 
political situation in Louisiana. This 
commission reported that public senti- 
ment was in favor of the Nicholls gov- 
ernment, and President Hayes directed 
the removal of the United States troops 
from the vicinity of the State-house. 
With their withdrawal the shell of gov- 
ernment which Packard had been able to 
maintain collapsed entirely, and Gov- 
ernor Nicholls was recognized by all the 
people of Louisiana and by the Federal 
government as the duly elected chief ex- 
ecutive of the state. His first term ex- 
tended from 1877 to 1880. 

In 1888, he was again called from his 
law practice to the head of the govern- 
ment of his state, where he served during 
a term of four years. It was thus his lot 

to be the governor of his state during 






epoch-making periods of its history and 
to deal with many questions which were 
of great importance not only to the peo- 
ple of Louisiana but of the entire coun- 
try as well. Reference can here be made 
to a few of these only. 

In 1868, an act was passed by the leg- 
islature of Louisiana, granting a charter 
to the Louisiana State Lottery Compa- 
ny. This act became a law without the 
approval of the then governor who, not 
being willing to give the establishment of 
such an institution his official approval 
and yet being too weak to interpose his 
veto, permitted the ten days to pass and 
the bill to become a law without his sig- 
nature. By the terms of this act the lot- 
tery was to “be and continue for and 
during the term of twenty-five years 
from the first day of January, 1869.” 
This would make the charter expire on 
December 31, 1893. 

In the spring of 1870, the legislature 
of Louisiana passed a bill rescinding the 
charter of the company and Governor 
Nicholls promptly and unhesitatingly af- 
fixed his signature. This would have put 
an end to the lottery then and there had 
not the repeal of its charter been an- 
nulled by an injunction, issued by a 
judge of the United States Circuit Court, 
based upon the ground that the charter, 
notwithstanding its immoral character, 
constituted a contract with the state 
which state legislation must not impair. 

The next move of the lottery com- 
pany was to have a convention called for 
the purpose of amending the constitution 
of the state. By its usual majority of 
one it succeeded in having inserted in 
the constitution a provision distinctly 
recognizing the charter of the company 
as a contract binding upon the state for 
the period originally specified. Thus se- 
curely intrenched in the fundamental law 
of the state it proceeded to prey upon, 
not only the people of Louisiana, but of 
the United States as a whole. Its grasp- 

ing tentacles reached even into foreign 
countries and gathered the gold which 
the gaming instinct of the people led 
them to offer at the shrine of the goddess 
of chance. Its revenues were enormous 
and its mails taxed the capacity of the 
post office. To properly appreciate the 
far-reaching evil of this institution it 
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must be remembered that it was peculiar- 
ly a gambling game for the poor. The 
rich could lay their money on the results 
of political contests, could “play the pon- 
ies,’ “buck the tiger,” or speculate in 
stocks, but here was a gaming venture in 
which the poor could equally participate. 
The careless schcol-boy, the luckless or- 
phan, the frugal housewife, and the lone 
widow could here drop their hoarded 
nickels in the slot and cause the wheel of 
fortune to revolve for them. It is estimat- 
ed that in the twenty-five years of its ex- 
istence the lottery extracted, mostly from 
the poor of the country, the immense 
sum of $300,000,000! And for the priv- 
ilege of doing this it paid to the state of 
Louisiana the paltry sum of $40,000 an- 
nually, in lieu of all taxes. After 1870, 
as though to find in pious benevolence a 
reason for his further toleration, it was 
provided that this annual payment 
should be for the benefit of the Charity 
Hospital of New Orleans. 

As the time approached for the ex- 
piration of its charter, the lottery com- 
pany began to make the most active ef- 
forts to obtain a renewal for a further 
term of twenty-five years. In order to 
do so it was necessary to again amend 
the constitution of the state since it had 
been there stipulated that no charter to 
a lottery company should extend beyond 
1895. To accomplish this it was neces- 
sary either to call a constitutional con- 
vention or for both houses of the legis- 
lature to agree upon a proposed amend- 


ment and submit it to the neople for rati- ° 


fication. The latter course was decided 
upon and a struggle began to secure the 
necessary legislation. 

The lottery magnates first announced 
their intention of applying to the legis- 
lature for the desired amendment and 
offered to pay the state, if their charter 
should be renewed, the sum of $500,000 
per year. They next set about obtain- 
ing in the necessary two-thirds in each 
house of the legislature. This was not 
an easy task for an anti-lottery caucus 
of the two houses had been formed and a 
majority of the members had signed a 
paper pledging themselves never under 
any circumstances to vote for granting 
the lottery charter and agreeing that, if 
they did so, this fact was to be conclusive 
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evidence that they had been bribed to do 

it. Finally, however, after the offer of 
the lottery had been increased from 
$500,000 to $1,250,000 per year, a sum 
equal to the total taxes paid in the state, 
and after this and more personal and po- 
tent arguments had induced the required 
number of members of the legislature to 
join the lottery forces, the bill was in- 
troduced in the house. 

It seemed as if nature and the very 
elements themselves were opposed to 
the perpetuation of this infamy. One 
member was taken sick and could not at- 
tend; another was stricken with paraly- 
sis as he rose in his seat to vote for the 
measure; it was finally passed during 
the most violent storm which ever passed 
over Baton Rouge; and just as the mem- 
ber who introduced it gave his vote the 
State-house was struck by lightning 
which extinguished all the electric lights 
in the building. 

The bill was then sent to the senate. 
After similar delays experienced there it 
was finally passed and sent to Governor 
Niichols for his approval. Here the 
measure met its first decided check, and 
a powerful impetus was given to the 
movement which finally drove the lot- 
tery out of Louisiana and beyond the 
limits of the United States. 

Although many times approached by 
the agents of the lottery, (Governor 
Nicholls had remained firm and _ incor- 
ruptible. In 1890, an awful flood had de- 
vastated the region of the lower Missis- 
sippi._ Levees were swept away, planters 
were in distress and a peremptory cry 
for help arose. When the clamor was 
at its height and the demands upon Govy- 
ernor Nicholls were heaviest, the lottery, 
in order to curry favor and strengthen 
its position, had sent him a check for 
$100,000. This he had promptly re- 
turned ; although most anxious to relieve 
the distress of his people, he would not 
soil his hands nor demean his office by 
using lottery money to accomplish it. 

And now when the amendment bill 
came before him for his action, he was 
free to oppose it with all the vigor of 
his unsullied manhood and remarkable 
powers. In his message to the legisla- 
ture he had anticipated the lottery 


amendment by marshaling every reason 
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in common morals and state policy why 
it should be voted down. And when, 
notwithstanding his appeal and his elo- 
quent reasoning, the bill had been passed 
by the legislature and sent to him for his 
approval he promptly vetoed it and 
wrote a stirring message in which he 
said in part: “I will never permit one of 
my hands to assist in destroying what 
the other was sacrificed in endeavoring 
to uphold—the honor of my native state. 
Should I affix my signature to this bill 
I should indeed be ashamed to let my 
left hand know 
what my right 
hand had 
done.” When 
it is remember- 
ed that he had 
lost his left 
arm at the bat- 
tle of Win- 
chester the 
force of this 
allusion will be 
a ppreciat- 
ed. The moral 
sentiment 
throughout the 
state quickly 
rallied to the 
support of 
Governor 
Nicholls. Anti- 
lottery leagues 
were formed 
in almost ev- 
ery town. The 
Federal gov- 
ernment assist- 
ed by forbid- 
ding the lot- 
tery the use of 
the mails, and, 
as a final result, the amendment was de- 
feated by the vote of the people and the 
lottery moved to Honduras. 

Too much cannot be said of Governor 
Nicholls’ part in defeating the efforts of 
this vampire to obtain a new lease of 
life in Louisiana, but it may be asserted, 
in passing, that in acting as he did he 
but lived up to the ideals and traditions 
of his Alma-Mater. Nor is it claiming 
too much to say that this incident may 

safely be taken as an illustration of the 
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high standard of duty, inflexibility of 
character, and incorruptibility in office 
which as a general rule have ever distin- 
guished West Point’s graduates in pub- 
lic life. 

It was during Governor Nicholls’ sec- 
ond term, also, that the famous Maffa 
riot occurred in New Orleans, during 
which the jails were broken open and 
eleven Italians killed by the mob. This 
incident precipitated the most strained 
and critical relations between the gov- 
ernment of Italy and that of the United 
States, result- 
ing in the 
temporary 
withdrawal of 
the Italian 
minister from 
Washing- 
ton and talk of 
possible war. 
Governor 
Nicholls’ part 
in the diplo- 
matic corre- 
spon dence 
which follow- 
ed this inci- 
dent an his 
control of the 
situation in his 
state displayed 
a high order 
of statesman- 
ship and = ex- 
ecutive ability. 

At the con- 
clusion of his 
first term 
governor 
removed 


as 
he 
to 


Ne cos Bauer New Orleans 

in order to 
have a_ better field for his _ prac- 
tice of law. Inthe interval of eight 


vears between this and his second elec- 
tion he rose rapidly until he was at the 
head of the legal profession of his state. 
At the close of his second term as execu- 
tive, he was appointed by his successor, 
Governor Foster, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Louisiana, which po- 
sition he held for the statutory term of 
twelve years. At the end of this time he 


was reappointed a member of the Court 
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and as such he is still serving. In his ser- 
vice on the Supreme Court of Louisiana 
since 1892, he has had occasion to deal 
with many questions of wide importance, 
and he has written many of the leading 
decisions of the Court. His legal opinions 
have always been characterized by lucid- 
ity of reasoning, 
clearness of ex- 
pression, and 
the forceful 
logic of impar- 
tial justice. Of 
the graduates 
of West Point 
who have en- 
tered civil life 
nearly two 
hundred and 
fifty have en- 
tered the legal 
profession. Of 
this number 
fourteen have 
been judges of 
state or fed- 
eral courts, 
but no other 


has a higher THE BUILDING IN WHICH THE SUPRE ME Court or LOovUISsIANA 
Hops 1Ts SESSIONS. 


reputation for 
success at the bar or greater knowledge 
of the law than has Judge Nicholls. 

In 1886, he was appointed, by Presi- 
dent Cleveland, a member of the Board 
of Visitors to the Military Academy and 
was chosen President of the Board by 
his fellow members. 

In 1903, authority having been grant- 
ed to Tulane University to confer the de- 
gree of LL. D., Judge Nicholls was dis- 
tinguished by his selection as the first 
recipient of that honor from its hands. 

A survey of his career in civil life and 
the distinguished success which he has 
won, first as practicing attorney, then as 
chief executive of a great state, and 
finally as an honored member of its high- 
est judicial tribunal, reveals much thet 
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redounds to his personal and official 
credit. His success in office is to be at- 
tributed as much to his incorruptible hon- 
esty and his unwavering devotion to 
justice and the best interests of his state, 
as to his judicial or executive ability. 
This fact can but emphasize the need, 
which recent 
events through- 
out the coun- 
try have made 
so apparent, of 
many more 
such able, hon- 
est, and con- 
scientious pub- 
lic servants. 

In manner 

he has ever 
been kind and 
affable, easy 
of approach, 
but withal pos- 

sessed of a 

dignity which 
inspires re- 
spect. In ap- 
pearance he 
unmistakably 
suggests: 

“The old Confederate veteran, we know 

him as he stands 

And listens for the thunder of the far- 
off battle lands. 

He hears the crash of musketry, the 
smoke rolls like a sea, 

For he tramped the fields with Stone- 
wall and he climbed the « heights 
with Lee.” 

“The old Confederate veteran, his life is 
in the past, 

And the war cloud, like a mantle round 
his rugged form is cast. 

He hears the bugle calling o’er the far 
and mystic sea, 

For he tramped the fields with Stone- 
wall and he climbed the heights 
with Lee.” 
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AN IDYLL OF GUAM 


BY 


R. MONCKTON-DENE 
Late Quarter-Master U. S. M. C. 


UAM? Guam? Who ever heard 
(5 of it? No one save a few whal- 
ing captains and other devious 
ocean wanderers, before the famous day, 
when Captain Glass, after bombarding, 
for several hours, without response, the 
deserted fort of Santa Cruz, in the har- 
bor of San Luis d’Apra, received the 
Spanish officers, who, boarding the 
Charleston with profuse apologies ex- 
planatory of the fact that they could not 
return his salute, owing to lack of pow- 
der, were astounded with the informa- 
tion that it was an act of war, not of 
courtesy, and that the Island of Guam 
must be surrendered. Recently, how- 
ever, Guam has figured in certain jour- 
nals with head lines large enough to in- 
dicate that it has “local habitation and a 
name.” 

Guam, as everybody—like Lord Ma- 
caulay’s schoolboy—now knows, is an 
island in the Pacific Ocean, latitude 14° 
N., longitude 145° E., and contains about 
224 square miles. Its capital is Agana, 
a native town of some 6,000 souls. 

It is difficult, with a limited vocabu- 
lary, to describe primary impressions of 
Agana such as we, who first landed, 
formed. Imagine, if you can, that an 
airship, laden with dilapidated cow- 
hovels, had thrown her cargo overboard 
into a swamp, while sailing over Guam. 
Further conceive the idea that one-half 
of this heterogeneous deposit had then 
been struck by lightning, and the re- 
mainder destroyed by an earthquake, and 
that after a typhoon had blown the 
debris from these catastrophies to the 
four winds of heaven, the natives had 
collected the remains and rebuilt them- 
selves habitations without the slightest 
regard to design or regularity, and a 


faint idea of its general appearance when 
we first saw it may be obtained. 

Some streets, as Mark Twain, or some 
one else, said of the street in Damascus, 
“which is called ‘Straight,’’’ were less 
straight than a rainbow, while most of 
them were more crooked than a cork- 
screw. Streets! Save the mark! They 
were but narrow tortuous quagmires, 
bearing high sounding names of Spanish 
dignitaries, and one of them was en- 
nobled by the designation, “Calle de 
Cristobal Colon.”” What a hideous pro- 
fanation of the name of a man of all the 
ages to inscribe it upon the walls of a 
foul and dismal ditch, where mangy 
dogs, famished pigs and _ bedraggled 
fowls prowled daily for a precarious 
livelihood. Yet this was a_ typical 
“Calle” in Agana, and resembled all the 
others in that the wayfarer was stifled 
by unutterable stenches arising from the 
fermenting and putrescent accumulations 
of three hundred years of filth. So we, 
the first arrivals, walked these so-called 
streets, with nostrils compressed, and be- 
held ancient buildings of rubble and 
plaster and stone, whose cracked and tot- 
tering walls were dank with the mould 
and mildew of generations. Interspersed 
with these were wretched hovels of every 
grotesque shape and construction. In 
their gloomy interiors we _ caught 
glimpses of hideous hags, clad in filthy 
rags, and smoking dirty pipes, the sick- 
ening fumes from which floated out 
upon the air in asphyxiating vapors as 
we passed by. In those days wells, for 
some unknown reason, were constructed 
in the middle of a thoroughfare, and, as 
the only light at night, was the some- 
what indifferent illumination afforded by 
an occasional shooting star, or a flash of 
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sheet lightning, belated travelers were 
apt to dive, unexpectedly, into these holes 
and break their necks, while newly ar- 
rived American soldiers, walking in what 
they believed to be the main street, on 
their way to barracks, wandered into ob- 
scure byways, fell into unknown pits and 
broke their legs. 

The natives—called Chamorros—were 
extremely devout and excessively dirty, 
a combination which constituted a 
pointed refutation of the apothegm, 
“Cleanliness is next to Godliness.” Their 
chief occupation appeared to be for the 
men—loafing; for the women, washing 
clothes. Although the latter were un- 
ceasingly engaged in this pursuit, the 
clothes they themselves wore were always 
exceedingly dirty. The customary lava- 
tory process was as unique as the results 
were indifferent. The women stood up 
to the waist in the creek all day, and 
pounded the clothes to a pulp on a flat 
stone with a club, and then scrubbed 
them with a corn cob, a primitive method 
which prevails at the present day. 

The native Chamorro then—and he is 
not much better to-day—had little in- 
clination and less aptitude for work. 
Once, when living out of barracks, I 
hired a Chamorro youth to keep the 
“Shack” in order, and clean my shoes. 
He was an arrant failure even at this 
simple employment. Everything I didn’t 
want was persistently placed at hand; 
everything I needed in a hurry was se- 
creted in some out-of-the-way place 
where neither he nor I could find it. 
When he cleaned my footwear he used 
three times too much blacking, half of 
which he put inside the shoes and the 
rest part on the floor. 

The chief products of the place, so far 
as we could see, were razor backed pigs, 
mongrel dogs, naked children, centipedes, 
flies and earthquakes, of all of which 
there was an exasperating superabund- 
ance. 


The native dress was—and is now for 
the most part—severely plain. The men 
dressed in short pantaloons and a loose 
smock frock, both so ill-fitting that they 
conveyed the idea of having been cut out 
with a knife and fork. The women also 
wore but two articles of attire, one a low 
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cut skirt-like garment, with wide sleeves, 
called a “camiseta,” and a short skirt, 
which looked like a sheet wound several 
times round the body, and tucked in at 
the waist. This costume was almost 
Eve-like in its simplicity, revealing more 
than it concealed; men and women alike 
were shoeless, and the children wore 
nothing at all. 

There were, and are still, two native 
beverages in Guam—‘“Tuba” and 
“Aguardiente.” The former is the sap 
or juice which exudes from the cut fruit 
stem of the cocoanut tree and flows into 
a bamboo cane tied in position to receive 
it. In taste it resembles a bad imitation 
of weak vinegar, and as it is a center of 
attraction for flies, ants, beetles and cock- 
roaches, it is conventional, if for no other 
reason, to drink it through a strainer. 
It is not intoxicating in the general ac- 
ceptation of the term, but it induces a 
species of ambulatory stupor in which the 
bibulous individual is apt to forget his 
own name. 

“Aguardiente” is distilted from “tuba” 
and there are not enough adjectives in 
the English language to describe its un- 
speakable vileness with adequate justice. 
Suffice it to say that it is suggestive of 
an inferior grade of wood alcohol dis- 
tilled in coal oil cans and matured in a 
stable. One drink of it makes the novice 
gasp, the second makes him sick, the 
third—if he can stand it—makes him 
drunk, the fourth makes him crazy. 
Still, like the arsenic eaters of Styria, 
there are those who, by constant im- 
bibition, render their systems tolerant of 
this slow poison and drink it like water, 
regardless of ultimate hepatic suppura- 
tion, or cerebric collapse. 

The chief sport in Agafia was, and 
still is, cockfighting, meetings for which, 
inspite of the ultra religious tendencies 
of the Chamorros, take place on Sun- 
days. 

The great nuisance from time im- 
memorial, and a‘subject of much official 
correspondence between successive gov- 
ernors, and commanding officers of ma- 
rines, and the church authorities, has 
been the ringing of bells, of which there 
are still left some five or six, all of dif- 
ferent tone and caliber, at the old Span- 
ish church, “Dulce Nombre de Maria,” 
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in the plaza. Bells were rung for every 
conceivable reason, and at every incon- 
ceivable time. If the Padre went to bed 
they rang a bell; when he got up they 
rang another bell. It seemed to be the 
same when he had breakfast, dinner and 
supper, a different bell being rung on 
each occasion. Bells weré rung at 8.00 
a. m., 11.30 a. m., 4.00 p. m. and 8.00 
p. m., with such regularity as to mark 
the accurate passage of time, and in that 
respect might be considered as subserv- 
ing some public utility. But between 
these times other bells rang at irregular 
intervals for no discoverable cause what- 
ever, and at 4.00 a. m. all the bells rang 
together. Such a clanging and banging 
and tintinnabulary jingling and jangling 
of the bells. Everybody, awakened from 
his early morning sleep, cursed those 
bells with picturesque and prolonged 
profanity. 

All this noise indicated that some one 
was either dying, or being married, or 
being baptized, or being born, or being 
buried, or undergoing something or oth- 
er, for, at the unearthly hour of 4:00 a. 
m., it was customary, in Agafia, to cele- 
brate all of these things. 

With the advent of the Americans “a 
change came o’er the spirit of the scene.” 
American energy, enterprise, precept 
and dollars have worked wonders. 

Dark-skinned young gentlemen whose 
sole wardrobe once consisted of a breech 
cloth, now don immaculate linen suits, 
speak English, ride bicycles, carry um- 
brellas, play billiards and the fiddle and 
interpret Wagner on brass bands. Young 
ladies, who formerly “wore only a 
smile,’ now appear in American made 
gowns and French high-heeled shoes; 
dress their hair a la pompadour, sport 
parasols, and look as modest and de- 
mure as becomes their new environment. 

Under the progressive administration 
of public spirited Governors, quagmires 
have become excellent streets and roads; 
schools have been built, sanitary meas- 
ures enforced, telegraph lines and tele- 
phones installed, and Guam, emerging 
from the slough of Spanish neglect and 
misrule, is now on the high road to be- 
come an enterprising community. 

As before remarked schools have been 
built. The problem is to provide them 
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with competent teachers. It is not ad- 
vocated that they should be supplied with 
teachers from the United States, as is the 
case with schools in the Philippines. The 
principals of employing instructors, un- 
able to converse in any language save 
their own, to teach English to semi-sav- 
age tribes who speak half a dozen differ- 
ent dialects, and whose ideas and ideals 
are so absolutely at variance with Amer- 
ican standards, is open to the trenchant 
objection that it must, of necessity be 
slow of operation and indifferent in its 
results. 

No teachers are sent from America to 
Guam. They are selected principally 
from the Marines on duty in Agajia. 
This system is even worse than the first 
named. A Marine, at his best, is not an 
erudite individual, nor is he, as a rule, 
overburdened with a superfluity of gen- 
eral knowledge, and no one would credit 
him with the faculty of imparting what 
little he does know to persons with whom 
he cannot converse at all. I remember 
one man who, in civil life, had worked, 
for years, as a “mucker” in a mine. I 
do not know what the precise nature of 
that occupation may be, but there is cer- 
tainly not a ring of intellectual euphony 
in its name. This man wrote a hand 
which conveyed the impression that he 
must have been taught to write by some 
one who couldn’t write himself, and to 
decipher his signature was often a prob- 
lem in speculative chirography. Being 
unable to write his own name legibly, 
one could be pardoned for a_ natural 
scepticism as to his ability to teach the 
caligraphic “idea how to shoot,” to his 
dusky Chamorro pupils. 

There was another scholastic genius 
who often came to me with a request to 
typewrite his letters for him. His epis- 
tolary style revelled in a breezy freedom 
of its own unfettered by the rules of 
Lindley Murray, and his orthography 
was constructed on a new and original 
plan. I said to him, one day, on receiv- 
ing a more than usually undecipherable 
specimen to typewrite: 

“You evidently believe in the system of 
phonetic spelling.”’ 

“No Sergeant,” he said, depreciating- 
ly, and with a bewildering complexity of 
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negatives, “No, I never a’int had no use 
for no system notime nohow. I spell my 
words nat’ral-like.” He certainly did. 
He was the only man I ever met who 
could spell a word in the English lan- 
guage without using a single letter be- 
longing to the word itself. The word 
was coffee. He spelt it K-A-U-P-H-Y. 

It is probable that far better educa- 
tional results could be obtained if the 
Government selected, say six each, — 
male and female, — of the Chamorro 
youth, and sent them to some college in 
the United States to be educated for a 
year, or longer if necessary, at Govern- 
ment expense. Upon completion of this 
course they could be returned to Guam 
as duly certificated and salaried teachers. 
It is not going too far to say that they, 
being in sympathetic touch with their 
pupils in heart and tongue, would infuse 
them with more genuine instruction in 
two months than the present system ac- 
complishes in a year. 

To the casual visitor, who has not suf- 
ficient time to get to the bottom of 
things, the little Chamorros appear to be 
making great progress. Many of them 
can recite pieces of standard poetry, and 
sing American songs, but their accom- 
plishments are largely an exhibition in 
mnemonics, as half of them do not know 
the meaning of the words they utter so 
glibly. Indeed, it is through that an in- 
telligent parrot in the frequent and vocif- 
erous expression of it’s desire for a 
cracker, knows a great deal more what it 
is talking about, than does a little Cham- 
orro schoolboy when he is reciting the 
National Hymn. 

But this is not idyllic. Indeed it would 
be difficult to find anything romantic 
about Guam in these prosaic days when 
life keeps “the even tenor of its way” in 
the unvarying groove of official monot- 
ony. 

For anything savoring of romance we 
must hark back to the olden time of the 
Spanish occupation, when Spain was yet 
a power in the world; to a time before 
the birth of the lusty nation whose starry 
flag now flings its folds to the breeze on 
this lonely outpost in the Pacific seas. 
Let us look into the musty archives of 
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those times, and we may, perhaps, find 
some theme for our idyll. 
X* x * * x * * 

To the westward of Agafia, a bold 
precipitous bluff, 30 metres high, runs 
parallel with the shore for the space of a 
kilometre, or thereabouts. Rising sheer 
from the dead level of the narrow inter- 
val that extends between its base and 
the littoral, it frowns upon the illimitable 
expanse of ocean like some giant earth- 
work thrown up by Cyclopean hands. It 
looks much the same to-day as it did in 
the year of grace 1776, save that then it 
was split in twain from top to bottom, 
near its highest point, in the barrio of 
Julale, by a vast fissure, 60 metres, or 
more, in width which extended twenty 
times that distance into the heart of the 
mesa, forming a gloomy cafion called by 
the Spaniards, “La Boca del Diablo.” It 
had been formed in prehistoric times by 
one of those dreaded temblores which, at 
frequent intervals, shook the island of 
Guam to its coral foundations. 

In the precipitous walls of this chasm 
were rugged steps cut by the natives, 
who lived upon the mesa, to enable them 
to cross its yawning depths, or to de- 
scend to the main road below, thus avoid- 
ing the wide detour around its farther 
end. 

A short distance beyond the western 
bastion of the bluff, in the barrio of Ani- 
guiac, stood a small white house of stone, 
roofed with red tiles after the manner 
of those days. Here dwelt the Sefiorita 
Rosalinda Alpino. Very different was 
the Sefiorita Rosalinda from the native 
Chamorro women among whom her lot 
was cast, for she was not of their race or 
blood. Her father—Donald McAlpin— 
the captain of a whaler, was a handsome, 
stalwart young Scotchman, whose broad 
shoulders, curly hair and frank blue eyes 
had captured the heart of the daughter 
of a Spanish officer, and the Sefiorita 
Rosalinda was the fruit of their union. 
But the Captain had been lost at sea; 
the mother and the Spanish officer were 
dead, and the Sefiorita Rosalinda at the 
age of nineteen, in the fateful year 1776, 
lived with an old Chamorro serving 
woman in that little white stone house 
—La Casita de Piedra—facing the sea, in 
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the barrio of Aniguiac. She received a 
slender income from her mother’s little 
property, barely sufficient for her modest 
wants, and this she eked out by the sale 
of wine and brandy to the officers of the 
Spanish garrison in Agafia. 

Very lovely was the Sefiorita Rosa- 
linda. She inherited all the lithesome 
grace and natural charm of her Spanish 
mother, and the fair white skin, deep vio- 
let eyes, and finely 
penciled eyebrows 
of her handsome 
sailor father. “La 
Guerrita” the Span- 
iards_ called her 
from the peculiar 
color of her abund- 
ant and _ beautiful 
hair. This glorious 
auriole of woman- 
hood, tinged in the 
shadows with a 
shade of reddish 
brown so dark as to 
almost merge into 
black, became in the 
sunshine a nimbus 
of rippling curls 
gleaming with va- 
riegated tints of au- 
burn from the rus- 
set hue of bronze to 
the ruddy sheen of 
polished copper, 
shot here and there 
with threads of 
brighter gold. 

It is needless to 
say La  Guerrita 
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Sefiorita Rosalinda. They were Don 
Ambrosio de Londa, the medico of 
Agana, Don Francisco Mendiola, the 
promotor fiscal, and Don Carlos Mont- 
roso, jefe secretario, in the Palace of the 
Governor. Three more diverse person- 
alities it would be impossible to conceive. 
Don Ambrosio de Londa was a young 
Spanish physician learned in the medical 
and chirurgical lore of his day, and made 
much money in his 
botica hard by the 
plaza in Agaiia. He 
was by no means 
ill-looking, but his 
pleasing personality 
was overwhelmed 
in a shy and retiring 
nature. Though he 
loved La Guerrita 
with all his heart 
and soul, he had 
said nothing of his 
passion, reverently 
worshipping her 
with a silent adora- 
tion, content to be 
allowed to spend his 
spare time in her 
peerless beauty. 
Don _ Francisco 
Mendiola was a tall, 
spare middle-aged 
man, with a nose 
like an eagle’s beak, 
and piercing inscrut- 
able eyes that 
seemed to read the 
very souls of those 
he looked upon, A 


Neca - 
had admirers ga- man of sombre, sat- 
lore. In the inter- urnine temperament, 
vals of duty La Cas- Bn Gente: and _ reticent of 


ita de Piedra was 
the objective point of all the Span- 
ish officers in garrison at Agaiia, 
and a general rendezvous for the 
interchange of soft nothings and 
airy badinage with the violet eyed au- 
burn-haired Hebe while she dispensed 
the choice brandies and generous wines 
of Spain for their reflection. But three 
more favored, and perhaps more ardent, 
gallants than the others were universally 
recognized as rivals for the hand of the 





speech, he lived 
alone in a roomy house at_ his 
rancho on the mesa. In his office 
of promotor fiscal he had amassed 
a fortune by the subtle exercise of legal 
chicanery and the adaptation of his 
forensic ability to the intricacies of 
Spanish law. There had been but two 
ruling passions in his austere life,—the 
acquisition of wealth, and a fervid en- 
thusiasm for botanical research which 
absorbed all his leisure time. He knew 
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the structure and classification of all the 
plants in the varied flora of the island. 
He had deeply studied their nature and 
habitat, and was profoundly versed in all 
their medical and toxicological proper- 
ties. These two passions became merged 
in a third, an intense love for the 
Sefiorita Rosalinda, whose beauty had 
inspired his stony, selfish heart with the 
tenderest of all human emotions. 

The father of Don Carlos Montroso, 
like the father of the Sefiorita Rosalinda, 
was a Scotchman, who having lost his 
all in the cause of the Young Pretender 
in 1745, had fled with his infant soa 
Charles to Spain, where he became, and 
his son after him, a high functionary in 
the royal household of that country. But 
if Don Carlos was Scotch by birth he 
was Spanish to the backbone in every- 
thing else—ideas, sentiments, character 
and manners. But he played upon his 
Scotch paternity as a common link be- 
tween himself and the Sefiorita Rosa- 
linda, and not without effect. A hand- 
some man of thirty, of large, powerful 
and finely proportioned frame, Don Car- 
los had been the chief actor in many a 
love intrigue at the licentious Court of 
Madrid, and he was reputed to have the 
blood of more than one jealous rival, 
who had dared to cross his path, upon 
his soul. He possessed to the full that 
nameless charm and personal magnetism 
which, for some inexplicable reason, 
seems to effect a complete aberration of 
the feminine mind, and causes libidinous 
scoundrels of his stamp to be beloved of 

‘ women of all classes, from the highest to 
the lowest. And Don Carlos had not been 
slow to take advantage of this mesmeric 
ascendency to the undying remorse and 
shame of many a pretty poblana and 
well-born sefiorita in the sunny land of 
Spain. A more than usually flagrant in- 
trigue, involving the name of a lady of 
the Court of high degree, had demanded 
his condign punishment at the hands of 
Royalty itself, but his powerful influence 
had obtained a mitigation of this to ban- 
ishment from the sunshine of royal favor 
to the Island of Guam, whither he was 

sent as secretary to the Governor. 

After six months or so of silent and 
hopeless aspiration, Don Ambrosio had 
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abandoned the field in despair, in the face 
of the strenuous dual antagonism of Don 
Francisco and Don Carlos, and the ulti- 
mate issue of the rivalry between these 
two became a matter of much interest 
and varied conjecture on the part of the 
officers from the garrison who frequent- 
ed La Casita de Piedra. 

As for the Sefiorita Rosalinda, she had 
long highly esteemed Don Ambrosio for 
his amiability and well known purity of 
character. Under other conditions she 
would doubtless have married him, but 
like many another woman before her she 
was completely fascinated by the subtle 
personal charm and handsome presence 
of Don Carlos, and had more than once 
been on the point of yielding to daily 
importunities to become his wife. For 
him, and for him alone, was her bosom 
thrilled with the divine afflatus of love, 
and yet, at times, she experienced such 
vague forebodings of distrust of him and 
his honeyed words as to make her hesi- 
tate on the very verge of acquiescence. 
When he was not with her, the practical 
common sense inherited from a_hard- 
headed Scotch ancestry asserted its su- 
premacy over her love dreams, bidding 
her hearken to the pleadings of Don 
Francisco. He had ample wealth, and 
though her heart could never quicken 
with affection for that cold, austere, se- 
cretive man, she was deeply moved by 
the earnestness and sincerity of his avow- 
als. She felt that he would make her a 
loyal husband, and he could give her a 
substantial home with a life of ease and 
comfort such as she longed to gain. 

And so the Sefiorita Rosalinda,—va- 
rium et mutabile semper femina—waver- 
ed week after week between these two, 
giving no promise to either. 

Don Carlos in his impetuous ardor, 
eager to gain his end, inwardly cursed 
the cause of all this tantalizing delay in 
the realization of his desires, and deter- 
mined to deal with Don Francisco as he 
had dealt with too persistent rivals in 
the past. It was only a question with 
him to devise a means of compassing this 
end that should divert all suspicion from 
himself. 

The other, steadfast in his purpose 
also, and fearful of the influence his 
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young and handsome rival had obtained 
over the heart and mind of the girl for 
whom he would have pledged his soul, 
had resolved upon the same desperate ex- 
pedient. For a time they met each oth- 
er, daily, with smiles upon their faces, 
while murder smouldered in their hearts. 
But, ere long, relations became strained, 
to the breaking point, between them, and 
at last, one evening when they and the 
Seforita Rosalinda were alone together 
in the little parlor of La Casita de Pied- 
ra, they came to an open rupture. In the 
wordy war of studied insult that ensued, 
Don Francisco’s cold and cutting sar- 
casms had the advantage of Don Carlos’ 
sneering cynicisms, for he kept his tem- 
per, and the latter being flushed with 
wine did not. They spoke in French that 
the Sefiorita Rosalinda might not know 
the subject of their heated discourse. 

“T love this girl,” finally said Don Car- 
los with a burst of passion, “and I will 
not allow a decrepit old pettifogger to 
come between us. If he attempts it I will 
sweep him from my path thus,” and he 
made a violent gesture in the air with 
his powerful arm. 

“Braggart,” said Don Francisco, “I 
too love this girl, and my love is a true 
and honest one. Yours, libertine that 
you are, is not. As to sweeping, as you 
have said, remember that he who sweeps 
first will clear the way.” 

So saying he left the house, walking 
slowly homeward his mind made up to 
an implacable resolve. Rising early next 
morning he went to a cupboard wherein 
were many bottles upon many rows of 
shelves, Selecting a small blue vial, he 
took his way down the cafion to La Cas- 
ita de Piedra. The Seforita Rosalinda, 
who was also up betimes, greeted him 
with a welcoming smile, and a cheery 
“Buenos dias, Sefior.” 

He sat down opposite the long shelf 
upon which stood a line of decanters of 
wines and spirits. From the necks of 
these attached to silver chains, hung lit- 
tle metal shields which bore the names 
of those who preferred their wines de- 
canted after the custom of those times. 
He cast his eyes along the shelves and 
called for wine of Oporto. There was 
none there, and she tripped out to obtain 
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a bottle for him. Then he rose quickly, 
removed the stopper from the bottle 
which bore the label of Don Carlos, and 
poured a small quantity of the white 
powder from the vial he had brought 
with him into the wine. 

“Has Don Carlos been here this morn- 
ing?” he asked carelessely when the 
Senorita Rosalinda returned. 

“No Sefor, and I do not expect him 
until evening. A ship from Spain ar- 
rived last night, and there will be much 
for him to do to-day.” 

Don Francisco drank his wine, rose 
and gently kissing her hand went his way 
to Agana heedless of strange abnormali- 
ties in the face of Nature that at any oth- 
er time would have excited his closest at- 
tention. Later in the day these phenom- 
ena were more marked. The sky be- 
came obscured by a yellow smoke-like 
haze through which the sun divested of 
his dazzling splendor glowed like a huge 
red disk of blood. There was in the 
weird hue of the landscape and the 
deathlike stillness that brooded over it, 
an obsession of some impending horror 
that seemed to affect even the brute 
creation. The water buffalo walked rest- 
lessly to and fro within the circumscribed 
limit of his tether, lowing, uneasily at 
intervals, with dismal cadence. The 
fowls perched with drooping wings in 
the lower branches of leafy woodland 
trees, or lay on the ground somnolently 
gasping in the grateful shade of the 
chaparral. The monotonous roar of the 
surf on the reef was stilled, and the 
bosom of the Pacific, unbroken by the 
gentlest ripple, shimmered in the lurid 
glare of the sun like a sheet of steel. 

The Senorita Rosalinda, listless and 
distrait, sat on the porch of La Casita de 
Piedra gazing over the silent sea. Her 
head ached, and the somniferous heat en- 
gendered a depressing lassitude of mind 
and body. About two of the clock when 
the sun’s rays were fiercest, she felt so 
ill that she entered the house for a glas; 
of wine to drive away the ianguor that 
oppressed her. She reached forth her 
hand, mechanically, for a bottle of Ma- 
deira, but, in mistake, grasped the de- 
canter of Don Carlos, and poured from it 
a copita of the rich old wine. It had a 
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bitter taste which she attributed to her 
distemper, so she sipped but little, and 
lay back in her chair to dose and await 
the cool of eventide. 

Shortly after mid-day Don Carlos hav- 
ing disposed of his business, eaten his 
luncheon, waxed his moustache, kicked 
his valet, and cursed the sentry, all of 
which he did, daily, with unfailing reg- 
ularity, proceeded leisurely towards the 
barrio of Julale. He noted the wan as- 
pect of the landscape, the strange ap- 
pearance of the sun, and the oppressive 
heat and silence that filled the air. but, 
like Gallio, he “cared for none of these 
things,” being intent only on the execu- 
tion of a fixed and deadly purpose. He 
entered La Boca del Diablo, climbed the 
rude steps in its western wall and crossed 
the mesa to the rancho of Don Francisco. 
He found him on the porch of his house 
engaged in assorting a variety of plants, 
and, ever and anon, gazing up at the pal- 
lid sky with an expression of uneasiness. 
If the old man experienced any surprise 
at this unlooked for advent of his enemy 
he did not betray it, but awaited an ex- 
planation from him in cold and haughty 
silence. 

Don Carlos advanced with a pleasant 
smile and hand outstretched in greeting. 

“The Sefior will pardon me this in- 
trusion, I trust,” he said politely, “when 
I say that I have come to offer my pro- 
foundest apologies for my rudeness of 
last evening. Moreover I have that to 
communicate which is perhaps of some 
interest for him. The Sefior doubtless 
knows that a ship arrived from Barce- 
lona last evening. To me it brings good 
news. My enemy at Court is dead; the 
decree of banishment against me _ has 
been anulled, and I am free to leave this 
Island. The unseemly rivalry in which 
we have been engaged for the favor of 
La Guerrita is now brought to a close, 
for I return to Spain, and leave the 
Sefior a clear field. In doing so let me 
entreat the Sefior to accept my assur- 
ances that I have always deeply deplored 
the estrangement and enmity that has 
long existed between him and myself, 
and deprived me of a friendship I would 
have esteemed it an honor to have pos- 
sessed.” 
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Don Francisco said nothing. He knew 
the duplicity of the speaker and was pro- 
foundly distrustful. He feared there was 
some treachery he could not fathom be- 
hind this suave and unexpected abnega- 
tion. But if this strange turn of affairs 
should be true after all. What a vista of 
immediate happiness and joy it opened 
to his mental vision! Then like a flash 
he remembered the powder he had put in 
the wine. He must contrive to possess 
himself of that bottle in some way before 
Don Carlos had an opportunity of drink- 
ing from it. He did not wish to burden 
his soul needlessly with this man’s mur- 
der. True he had little faith in Don 
Carlos’ word, but the situation was now 
one in which it was prudent to watch and 
wait yet a little while longer. A day or 
two would verify the truth of what he 
had just heard. If these specious state- 
ments proved to be false he could then 
carry his original intent into execution. 
Had it not been for that accursed bottle 
he would have dismissed Don Carlos 
forthwith, but Don Carlos on leaving 
would of course proceed to La Casita de 
Piedra, and also to his death. So he gave 
a cold, reluctant hand to the other’s 
hearty clasp, saying with an indefinable 
smile : 

“Amigo mio, let us walk down to La 
Casita de Piedra and drink a friendly 
and farewell bottle together.” 

“I was just about to suggest that 
course to the Sefior,” replied Don Car- 
los with a courtly bow. In this he spoke 
the truth, but he had in mind a very dif- 
ferent purpose than that of drinking a 
“friendly and farewell bottle.” 

They left the house and walked to- 
wards the cafion, Don lrancisco leading 
in his eagerness to be first at their desti- 
nation to secure possession of the fatal 
bottle. When they arrived at the edge of 
the cafion, near the steps, Don Carlos 
turned towards his companion, bowed in 
mock courtesy, and said: 

“Adios, amigo mio.” At the same 
time he seized the attenuated Don Fran- 
cisco in his powerful arms and hurled 
him into the depths below. He heard the 
sickening thud of the body as it struck 
the stony floor of the ravine. Crawling 
to the edge he looked over the precipice 
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and beheld the supine form of Don Fran- 
cisco a hundred feet beneath. The old 
man was still living, for the abundant 
brushwood that grew out of the wall of 
the cafion had broken that frightful fall. 
His eyes were open and he uttered a fee- 
ble cry for help. Don Carlos hastened 
down the rugged steps, and stood beside 
the bruised and battered body. Don Fran- 
cisco glared up at him with eyes full of 
agory and hate; he could not move; his 
spine was broken. 

“Devil,” he said between hoarse gasps 
of pain, “Devil.” 

“Fool! Fool that I was to trust you. 
Complete your work; kill me, and end 
this torture of hell.” 

“Ha! Ha! Amigo mio,’ laughed Don 
Carlos. ‘He who sweeps first will clear 
the way’. Por Dios! an excellent jest.” 

“Ciertamente ; ciertamente, amigo mio, 
I will kill you,” he continued with mock- 
ing suavity, “but not to put an end to 
your torture. Indeed I wish I could af- 
ford to let you remain here a day or two 
longer that you might the more fully ap- 
preciate your position. But I will oblige 
you by killing you, because I must do so 
for my own security. Some one might 
find you here alive, and if you cannot 
walk you can talk, you know.” 

He stooped and picked up a_ huge 
stone weighing a quintal or more, raised 
it above his head and dashed it into the 
agonized face at his feet, crushing the 
skull like an eggshell. 

“Los muertos no dicen nada,” he said 
and turned to go. 
He looked at his 
watch. It was the 
hour of two of 
the clock. At that 
very moment 
something of ter- 
rific import hap- 
pened. A sound 
as of the roar of 
many waters 
echoed in the 
rocky defiles of 
the canon accom- 
panied by an omi- 
nous quiver of 
theearth. He 


knew what it “Francisco gazed up oa eyes full of agony 
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was :—the dread temblor. He essayed 


to run and escape to the open; but, 


even as he did so there smote upon 
the air an appalling sound of sub- 
terranean thunder. The ground on 
which he stood heaved to and fro like the 
deck of a homeward bounder staggering 
against a winter’s gale. The solid walls 
of the cafion swayed back and forth like 
a drunken man, and stones falling from 
the verge drove him into a wide cavern 
in the walls for safety. He cast his eyes 
upward. It was his last glimpse of the 
glory of sun and sky, for, as he looked, 
there came a mightier tremor than be- 
fore. It was as though Mother Earth 
writhed again in the throes of birth, and 
the walls of the cafon came together 
with a crash of thunderous impact, closed 
by the same seismal force that had open- 
ed them to the light of day ages before. 

Vain for him then to scream for 
mercy, and grovel to the God he had 
mocked and derided in the short span of 
his vicious life! 

Vain! in a Plutonian gloom more tan- 
gible than that visited upon the Egyp- 
tians of old, to beat bleeding hands in 
frenzied despair, against the rocky walls 
of a dreadful sepulchre never to be open- 
ed until the seal is removed from all 
tombs at the Day of Final Adjudgment. 

And Don Ambrosio, passing by La 
Casita de Piedra about this hour to at- 
tend one of the numerous calls upon his 
medical skill, gazed, wistfully, over the 
vast circumambient horizon of the 
mighty Pacific, 
resolutely turning 
his face away 
from the house of 
his adored. He 
would not call 
upon her; his 
heart was too 
sore. But when 
the tremendous 
convulsion shook 
the island to its 
centre, seeming to 
rend earth and 
sky, he saw the 
ruin of the house, 
and, fearing for 
her he loved, he 
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turned aside and _ entered. There 
in the middle of the room a dread- 
ful sight met his gaze. Surrounded 


by debris from the fallen roof, sat the 
Sefiorita Rosalinda; but how different 
from the lovely creature that had been 
his divinity. Could that ghastly, grinning, 
quivering thing sitting with rigid hands 
clasped upon the arms of the chair, be the 
beauteous being he had loved and hoped 
to make his bride? Sitting there like 
some weird fantasy of Death,—Death in 
his most frightful form,—helpless, 
speechless, the face that once was lovely, 
hideously distorted by the dreadful risus 
sardonicus; every muscle bound in a grip 
of steel, and nothing to show that the 
soul still lingered in the tortured body 
but a conscious and beseeching appeal in 
the wide despairing eyes she turned up- 
on him. 

His professional eye at once recog- 
nized the toxic symptoms of the deadly 
St. Ignatius bean. When, where and how 
she had obtained this poison, or why she 
had taken it, mattered not to him. His 
soul leaped with joy at the thought that 
he had a certain remedy at hand. 

Only a few weeks before, he and Don 
Francisco had experimented together on 
a hitherto unknown plant, which the lat- 
ter had discovered and found that it con- 
tained powerful antidotal properties to 
the poison of the St. Ignatius plant, and 
Gracias a Dios, there was a phial of it in 
his medicine case. With much difficulty 
he forced some of this through the 
clenched white teeth. To his despair she 
could not swallow it owing to the steel- 
like rigidity of the oesophageal muscles, 
but, at length, with a sudden spasmodic 
gulp, the throat relaxed and the antidote 
was taken. In half an hour a marvelous 
change took place; the tense muscular 
rigor began to abate. He gave more med- 
icine. Yet a little while longer and the 
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body, now limp, slipped forward in the 
chair. He raised the slender form and 
bore it gently to the cama. Hour after 
hour he sat by her while she slept, and 
wiped the dews of exhaustion from her 
pale brow. At sunset she awoke. In the 
lustrous eyes she turned upon him there 
shone for him the light of love, and of 
devout and humble thankfulness. She up- 
lifted her arms feebly towards him. He 
bent over her tenderly, and she drew his 
head down to hers faintly whispering : 

“Querido mio, thou hast saved my life ; 
henceforth it is thine—thine always.” 

In the fading archives of that period 
it is written how the note book of Don 
Carlos and the hat of Don Francisco 
were found upon the mesa near what 
had once been the edge of the cafion; and 
the record is that the cataclysm probably 
overtook them on their way to 
through the ravine. 

It is also chronicled that Don A:n- 
brosio and Seforita Rosalinda were 
married at the old church, Dulce Nom- 
bre de Maria, in Agaiia. The legend 
runs that, in their remote island home, 
far from war’s stern alarms, and the 
troublous vicissitudes of those turbu- 
lent times, they lived a tranquil life of 
peace and happiness to a green old age 
that extended far beyond the Psalmist’s 
limit. And it is also written that, when 
the Breath of Life breathed into their 
mortal clay by the Giver of all, returned 
to Him who gave it, they were laid to 
rest, the selfsame day, in the little ceme- 
tery, in the barrio of Aniguiac, hard by 
the shore. 

There, side by side, they await the 
Trumpet that shall call them to another 
Life, while the deep-toned diapason of 
the Pacific surge, thundering upon the 
coral reefs of Guam, sounds their ever- 
lasting requiem. 


pass 














“PRO GLORIA” 


An Episode of Our Modern Civilization 


BY 


P. de MONTRAVEL 


I, 


HE Japan sea was very calm, 
and in the mystic glimmer of 


the night, innumerable _ stars 
seemed to scintillate and dance over its 
oily surface. 

Torpedo-boat destroyer No. 510, 
Lieutenant Pearson commanding, had 
been ordered to proceed at 10 o'clock 
that night against the enemy’s. squad- 
ron, lying some 12 miles north. The 
mail launch had just left the sides of 
the 510, carrying away a batch of let- 
ters from the men to their families and 
friends. Amongst those there was one 
addressed to a far-away country; it 
read thus: 

Miss Geraldyne Seymour, 


No. 8 East —— Street, 
New York City, 
Ad. ee 


The firm boldness of the writing, 
combined with the graceful and al- 
most feminine curves of the characters, 
indicated a man of refinement and edu- 
cation, but lion-hearted, and with a 
will of iron. It was from Lieutenant 
Pearson to his sweetheart, his intended 
bride, whom he had left in New York 
at the beginning of the Titanic strug- 
gle between the Oriental civilization 
of the far East and stern civilization 
of the far: North for the possession of 
an empire. - The fascinating chase for 
fame and glory had been stronger than 
the peaceful attractions of home life. 
Casting his lot with the Oriental civil- 
ization of the Far East, Pearson had 
been assigned to command the 510, but 
in this supreme moment his heart had 
wandered back, just for a short in- 
stant, toward a far-away city, with 
sweet recollections of the last evening 


at home and dreamlike visions of the 
loved one, Geraldyne. 


Il. 

Two bells, on board the torpedo- 
boat, have just announced that the hour 
appointed for the attack has arrived. 

Pearson is at the wheel; a signal 
from him sends the 510 silently bound- 
ing through the oily waters until it has 
attained a speed of 25 knots. 

From right to left all the other tor- 
pedo-boats have already disappeared 
as though melted in the distant dark- 
ness; fearless, audacious, the 510 
rushes toward the enemy’s squadron, 
alone. 

How many miles yet to run? Two, 
one? Perhaps only five minutes will 
elapse before the first cannon opens 
the fire. Fate will have it that the 
most powerful of the enemy’s squad- 
ron, the Tzarvich, is the nearest, ahead 
of all the others, as should be the ad- 
miral’s flagship. 

Pearson, without losing sight of his 
prey for a second, murmurs to himself, 
in a low voice: “I will not fire until I 
almost reach it; until I touch it.” 

The full moon at the top of its 
course, _ impassible and _ peaceful, 
watches this mad rush toward destruc- 
tion and death. The night is very 
clear—too clear. The black outlines 
of the torpedo-boat must certainly be 
seen upon the shining surface of the 
sea. 

The gaunt shadow of the great bat- 
tleship is growing very large—still 
larger. Not a fire, not a single ray oi 
light on that sinister machine: not the 
slightest noise, as though it were the 
palace of the sleeping beauty of the 
sea. 
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How many yards yet? Only fifteen 
hundred? No, probably a thousand. 
The enemy must be blind, or, possibly, 
asleep? For one can see as plain as 
in the broad daylight. Ah! the sus- 
pense; the oppressing expectation of 
the first cannon which cannot fail to 
thunder, at any moment, exploding in 
the stillness of the night, like the deaf- 
ening snarl of a monstrous watch dog, 
giving the warning signal which shali 
be answered by the ten thousand roars 
of a great battle. 

The silence is now so painfully in- 
tense that Pearson can plainly hear the 
tumultuous palpitations of his heart. 
They become louder and louder until 
it seems that the enemy, down there, 
must surely hear them, and he holds 
his breath almost to suffocation. 

This odious nightmare, however, is 
suddenly dispelled into a glittering 
awakening: Great beams of violet 
electricity have flashed from the Tzar- 
vich and flying searchingly over the 
waves, have struck the blinded tor- 
pedo-boat, enveloped and bathed it in 
a flood of penetrating and sunlike bril- 
liancy, forming around and above it a 
halo of funereal glory. At the same 
instant all the foaming cannon, un- 
muzzled together, are spitting fire and 
lightning. It is the wild roar of a co- 
lossal pack of hungry hounds at the 
killing. 

Pearson, momentarily blinded by the 
powerful rays of electricity concen- 
trated on the torpedo, and darted in 
his face, can hardly open his eyes. 
Nevertheless, straight ahead he rushes 
and as to better relieve his nerves from 
the previous tension, he yells at the 
top of his voice: “Engineer! Four 
hundred revolutions.” 

And now, every fibre in his body 
stretched toward a single and irrevo- 
cably set purpose, he repeats mechani- 
cally to himself his well learned lesson: 
“T will not fire before I touch it. I 
will not fire before I touch it.” 

The shells are buzzing all around, 
lashing the water in all directions; al- 
most invariably they explode at the 
first contact against the waves, throw- 
ing up great geysers which descend in 
misty rain; they look like watery 
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ghosts, dripping with foam, all white, 
in the moonlight, surging suddenly and 
plunging forward in a treacherous bow, 
with a mocking splash. It is a weird 
saraband of infuriated, frothing skele- 
tons, flinging furiously at each other 
their burial robes: beautiful snowy 
white shrouds with death concealed in 
every ply. 

The sinister ballet has now attained 
a frightful pace and, tornado-like, seems 
to close in on the torpedo-boat ‘with 
mathematical precision. The 510, how- 
ever, is now running thirty knots. 
Through high and wavy hills raised by 
the explosions of falling projectiles, it 
rushes irresistibly, inflexible as the will 
that commands it. 

The sea, mercilessly cut and plowed, 
heaves and shudders convulsively like 
a tortured animal. The deck of the 
510 resembles the bed of a mountainous 
torrent. Its smokestacks vomit great 
pillars of flames, and the wind of high 
speed has them split, shredded and 
curled, until they appear as beautiful 
fiery plumes, waving proudly above the 
steel helmet of a warrior of old. 

A shell, the first to touch the 510, has 
just caressed its deck. The steel plate 
is cut into strips, with less apparent re- 
sistance than a sheet of tissue paper. 
Glancing backward for a second, Pear- 
son sees a man torn in two, his entrails 
scattered over the deck. A second ex- 
plosion, more violent than the first, 
and the rear tube has been entered, its 
torpedo exploded and with it half the 


chances of victory are gone. Three 
sailors are thrown down, crushed, 
chopped together: indescribable, 


bloody mess, shockingly hideous, be- 
yond conception. 

The 510 is still too far off to open 
fire. “I shall not fire before I touch 
Aad 

Another storm is now raging in 
Pearson’s heart where the fury of battle 
is raging supreme, while lightnings of 
hatred seem to illuminate his brain. 
Modern civilization stands derisively 
before him, before his last torpedo, in- 
sults him, sneers at him and is probably 
going to murder him. Ah! He now 
realizes that he is the weaker, but en- 
raged, he clings to his set determina- 


tion with the grip of despair, and a 
cry of defiance escapes his lips, the re- 
vengeful cry of a jealous girl trying to 
seize her rival by the hair: “I will 
catch you, vile beast.” 

Standing erect, his eyes demeasur- 
edly open, his brain on fire, he reso- 
lutely steers straight ahead, always 
straight. Now leaning a little forward, 
his entire weight resting upon his 
hands, he clings tightly to the wheel. 
Suddenly his resting point is missing, 
and he falls headlong. A side shot has 
shattered and pulverized the wheel into 
a hash of steel and wood, with a little 
flesh here and there. At the end of 
his right arm, Pearson notices some- 
thing red, dangling—his hand—badly 
torn, almost wrenched away. It does 
not hurt—not yet; but the blood is 
gushing, and he feels that his end is 
near. Straightening himself up, in a 
single jerk, he calls to the engineer, and 
with all his strength yells: “Fire!” 

Out of the tube rushes the torpedo 
with a rumbling of smothered thunder 
and the ominous hiss of a long teased 
snake. The next instant a shell pene- 
trates the tube and with irresistible 
force, smashing everything in its way, 
through the entire length of the tor- 
pedo boat, explodes into the engine 
room, at the rear, with a deafening 
crash. Great steel cylinders, broken 
in a thousand pieces, are piled together 
with red coals and mangled bodies. 
The agonizing cries of the dying are 
quickly covered by a number of ex- 
plosions, while immense jets of steam, 
towering above the 510, through the 
piercing rays of the searchlights, seem 
like blazing clouds of apotheose. 

Torn from hip to shoulder. stunned 
like an ox under the mallet, lying in 
a pool of blood—his own blood, which 
runs like the water from a sponge 
Pearson, nevertheless, can hear the 
wild hurrahs of the enemy, the tri- 
umphant hurrahs of the cannoniers, 
and the certitude of his own final dis- 
aster, of his revengeless defeat, fills his 
heart with the bitter gall of despair, 
while his death is now a matter of 
minutes. 

On the 
cannon have 
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deadly clamour. It is a _ prodigious 
symphony, each instrument throwing 
its note furiously, ceaselessly, amid the 
constant rolling of the drums and the 
dry gamut of the three-inch shells, de- 
scribing fantastic arabesques through 
the sky, while the grave accents of the 
heavy artillery, with its thundering ac- 
cords, vibrate, supreme, above all other 
sounds. 

The shells strike everywhere. It is 
an infernal orgy of fire and steel. The 
deck of the 510, gradually sinking, is 
now but a shapeless heap of reddish 
junk, intermingled with scraps of hu- 
man flesh, oiled in blood and begin- 
ning to fry in the flames. 

sut, listen! Amid the insolent and 
triumphal music of the cannon, did you 
not hear that muffled detonation? It 
was a funereal note, like the first 
shovel of earth on a coffin. Now it is 
a great splash of water against the 
side of the battleship, then—nothing. 
Not a sound—as though all the can- 
noniers had been struck together by 
lightning, every cannon is muzzled, 
dumb. 

Suddenly, from the battleship, a for- 
midable clamor of agony arises in the 
silence of the night, frightful—terrify- 
ing. 

III. 

The torpedo has struck the battle- 
ship, against one of the boiler rooms, 
in the center, just under the armor belt 
and about twelve feet below the water 
line. 

Click—click—click. The mechanism 
of the torpedo, simple and precise as a 
clock, does its work: The striking 
point recoils against the lighter, which 
in turn sets the fuse on fire, and the 
burning fuse explodes a load of one 
hundred and fifty pounds of gun cot- 
ton, under the battleship like a power- 
ful mine under a gigantic rock. But 
little noise is heard, however; the great 
depth of water smothers the detona- 
tion. 

A gaping hole has been rent in the 
steel plates—a ragged, ugly cut, twelve 
feet wide by twenty-one feet long. The 
metal pulverized has disappeared and 
in rushes the sea. The explosion has 
also torn its way through the interior 
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linings: perfect fortification system of 
watertight compartments like the cells 
of a beehive. In the general crash 
that follows, the Tsarvich seems ready 
to disintegrate. The steel floor is 
ripped open. Long strips of metal are 
wrenched from it as easily as from an 
old rag and further inroad is thus open 
to the water, into the coal bunkers, 
which skirt tightly the boiler rooms, 
like a black coat of arms. Through 
this dark, yawning throat the sea flows 
in cataracts and floods the coal. Down 
there, between the coal and the nearest 
boiler room, is another wall; beyond 
throbs the heart of the battleship. The 


great sheets of steel surround and 
shield it as a powerful chest. But, lo! 
the partition creaks, yields with a 


groan, snaps. It is just a little fissure, 
but in the heart a needle is as deadly 
as an axe; and the water creeps in, 
with the rippling gurgling of a foun- 
tain. 

In the nearest boiler room, star- 
board centre, eight enormous boilers 
are lined up along a passage where the 
coal is gathered in great heaps. 
Twenty-eight men, half naked and 
black, rivulets of perspiration rolling 
down their necks, work sternly, relent- 
lessly, brandishing heavy shovels and 
hurling savagely showers of coal over 
the blazing grates. 

Here and there the whitish light of 
an electric lamp hanging from the ceil- 
ing contrasts strangely with the blood- 
red glow of the furnaces. At one end 
a steel ladder hangs vertically from the 
door, a trap-door, closed, bolted. 

They have heard the _ explosion, 
those firemen. The repercussion has 
knocked them down like tin soldiers. 
Badly cut and bruised, they arise to 
see the water, the deadly water, oozing 
omniously from the wall. Immedi- 
ately in that room, bolted, out of which 
there shall be no escape, where they 
will have to drown like rats in a trap, 
the scene has become one of inexpress- 
ible horror. 

The men, altogether, have scrambled 
in a mad race toward the ladder, as 
though it were possible to escape 
through that trap-door which requires, 
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at least. ten minutes to unbolt—and 
they already knee-deep in the water. 

“To your posts,” vociferates the chief 
fireman, who, crazed by his responsi- 
bility, grotesque as it is vain, has 
leveled his revolver at the fugitives, 
killing the first who came within range. 
Then, conscious of the full extent of the 
disaster, convinced of his utter impo- 
tence, and terror stricken by visions of 
atrocious tortures and inevitable death, 
he fires a second shot and kills himself. 

The water rises to the men’s waists, 
it soon reaches their shoulders. Sud- 
denly it drowns the eight furnaces. A 
thousand hisses’ like locomotive 
whistles now cover the cries of agony 
and despair, while great jets of steam 
and boiling water bite furiously into 
the palpitating clusters of human flesh, 
suspended to the ladder. 

A monstrous pugilism: those hu- 
man beasts, as if just touched by a 
fairy’s wand, have instantly regained 
their prehistoric ferocity. Hammer 
and shovel, pieces of pipe and power- 
ful fist, tooth and nail, everything 
comes into play in this execrable death 
grapple, when they stun, butcher and 
tear each other to pieces with demoni- 
acal fury, for the derisive right to die 
—one step higher! 

The water has already covered a few 
of the lower heads; some are swim- 
ming on the seething surface, while 
others, who do not know how, struggle 
hopelessly at the bottom and expire 
after a few convulsive throes. 

At the top of the ladder, under the 
closed trap, a man, who probably wiil 
be the last to die, is cramped desper- 
ately against the opening bolts; 
wrench in hand, he shakes them furi- 
ously, but the unfortunate, in his de- 
mented terror, does not realize that he 
is tightening them, sealing his doom 
irrevocably. As the water reaches the 
last few steps, a giant, red-haired stocker, 
whose enormous strength is increased 
tenfold by his frenzy to live, makes a 
wild rush for the top and with a large 
bowie knife carves, right and left. the 
hands fastened along his way, until he 
also has almost reached the implacable 
door. But, swifter than he, the water 
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rises to his lips. He stops, van- 
quished. Throwing his bloody knife 
away, he looks up once more with an 
expression of mingled supplication and 
menace at the fatal trap, while the 
water chokes his supreme effort to 
utter a last cry for help! Then, with 
tears in his eyes, his great brutal head 
drops forward on his chest. 

It is all over; the boiler room is full. 

IV. 

From the torpedo-boat, nearly sunk, 
Pearson, as though petrified, contem- 
plates and drinks his revenge. 

The Tsarvich is agonizing—at first a 
great excitement and confusion is no- 
ticeable on board. then shouts, shrieks, 
whistle signals, and yelled orders: a 
general pandemonium of anguish and 
torture—adorable music to the victor’s 
ears—reaches Pearson on the chilly 
breath of the midnight breeze! 

The enormous hulk oscillates, sud- 
denly shaken by a prodigious shiver: 
the Tsarvich is rolling. Swarms of 
men now appear on the upper deck; 
entire groups jump over the railing 
into the sea, like rodents abandoning 
a doomed craft. The great battleship 
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tilts starboard, low, very low, still 
lower, unable to right itself. 

The railing is now submerged and 
the entire upper bridge can be seen. 
A second later the Tzarvich heels over ; 
the next instant sees the bridge sink- 
ing and above the water emerges the 
carene, then the gunwales, lastly the 
keel. The propellors are still revolv- 
ing, noisy and wild like the final strug- 
gles of a drowning giant, calling for 
help. For a minute the capsized bat- 
tleship floats upside down, then, sink- 
ing abruptly backwards, the stern dis- 
appears, while the prow boldly stands 
up in a last defiance to heaven. Now, 
straight as a man who dives, feet first, 
the Tsarvich vanishes, swallowed by 
the sea. 

The torpedo-boat is also rapidly 
sinking. Pearson, half floating on the 
deck, softly caressed by the waves, 
smiles, happy in the thought of victory. 
Too weak to suffer, his arteries drained 
to the last drop. he is gently rocked to 
sleep on the heaving bosom of the sea, 
while on his lips, already chilled by 
death’s icy kiss, he keeps as a divine 
talisman and a supreme prayer the 
name of Geraldyne. 
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UDDY swirls of water rushed be- 
tween the narrow sea walls 


which confine the turbid flow 
of the Pasig from the Puente de Es- 
paiia down to the big, red lighthouse 
at its mouth. Bunches of carabao 
grass, as crisply green and white as 
fresh lettuce, drifted with them. From 
the bow of the Barcelo, Aldis heard a 
girl’s voice laughing. 

“They look like lettuce salads floating 
out to sea. You might imagine that 
somewhere up the river a gastronomic 
soul was sending sacrifices to the God 
of Salads.” 


The smile that grew and faded on 
Aldis’s lips was not pretty. The God of 
Salads! Bah, he had known the wor- 
ship of the Gods of a thousand things. 

Half way between the river mouth and 
the sea wall at the captain of the port’s 
office, where Navy launches have landed 
since the early days of “the Empire,” the 
Buffalo, bearing the commanding gen- 
eral of the Philippines division and a 
little party of friends, swung out from 
Fort Santiago and headed down the 
river. Aldis knew where that launch 
was going, and the reason of it. Out in 
the bay a big, white transport lay at 
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anchor, but the bustle on her decks and 
the dense clouds of smoke from her fun- 
nels told what every one knew—that to- 
day she left for the homeland. ‘There 
went the general to say good-bye to a 
favorite aide-de- 
camp on his way 
to home and mar- 
riage. 

“Come here, Al- 
dis,” rang a man’s 
voice from a little 
group at the bow. 
Aldis turned im- 
patiently from his 
self-ap pointed 
post by the engine 
room hatch. 
When the launch 
had swung out 
from the Central 
Landing at the 
Cavite Naval Sta- 
tion, Aldis, usual- 


had been silent for the hour’s ride across 
the bay. After a second’s pause he 
joined the group in the bow. 

“Miss Gadsden wants to know why 
you're so quiet?” 

“Merely for the sake of contrast,” he 
answered, half smiling. “I wouldn't 
care to be known as ‘Chattering Aldis,’ 
or any such name.” The talk and laugh- 
ter bubbled on for a moment, and then 
the launch cast her lines ashore and the 
little party stepped off. 

“Espara, patron, Mominento Anda a 
las hora de seiente,” Aldis commanded 
to the Filipino coxswain. 

“Bueno, Senor Teniente,” 
answer. 

The waiting victorias picked up the 
six folk who had come over from Cavite, 
and whirled them rapidly down Calle 
Rosario, past the hundred Chinese shops. 
and on to the Escolta. The day was 
gay, Sunday, and here and there the 


came the 


rapidly flitting figure of a Filipino with 
a game cock tucked under his arm an- 
nounced his intention of going out to the 
The 


big cockpits on the Malabon Road. 
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girl with Aldis was plump and pretty 
and fresh from home. She kept up a fire 
of animated conversation, which failed 
to hold him sufficiently to make more 
than the necessary remarks. A day be- 
tore the girl had in- 
terested him, even 
charmed him, by 
her fresh ingenu- 
ousness. She had 
arrived a week 
since, and the 
short seven days 
had been filled 
with gayety. 
Dances at the Ar- 
my and Navy 
Club, at Fort Mc- 
Kinley, at Wal- 
lace Field and at 
Cavite in the big 
Navy sail loft had 
filled four nights. 
- The days had 
been spent equally 
rapidly. 
The _ victorias 
wheeled at the 
Plaza Moraga and, following the river 
for a short block, wheeled again across the 
Spanish Bridge and through the Parian 
Gate into the Walled City. Along Calle 
Real to Calle Palacio, out of the Walled 
City again and into the Malate district, 
past the Luneta. In a few minutes they 
stopped on Calle Nozaleda at the door of 
one of the quarters provided for officers 
of the Army on duty at headquarters, in 
Manila, and the three girls left. 

“Thank you so much for the charming 
luncheon, Mr. Aldis,” the pleasant, 
nlump girl’s voice cried. “It was lots of 
fun. And don’t forget, I’ve saved you 
two waltzes at the Seventh’s hop.” 

“El Club, Manuel,” said Aldis, and 
the big team of Australian walers sped 
rapidly to the low, squat building which 
houses the Army and Navy Club, the al- 
most center of Manila life. For it is 
there, and there only, that you meet the 
men who are governing the islands and 
the men who are subduing the treacher- 
cus traits of the hundred races of mixed 
blood that populate the islands. 

With a curt command to his cochero 
to wait for him, Aldis swung into the 














club. He sank into a table by the door, 
and a trim Chinese boy in white came in 
answer to his summons. 

“Scotch and Tansan,” he said, and the 
boy flitted away. The club was almost 
deserted. Here and there the khaki clad 
figures of Army officers passed. Aldis 
alone, in his crisp white uniform, with 
glistening brass buttons and the blue and 
gold of his shoulder marks, represented 
the Navy. The big green trees in the 
patio, and the long row of potted plants 
that mark the center of the walk that 
leads through it, were blurred to Aldis’s 
eyes. A young cavalry officer who 
swung by called out a merry greeting, 
but the response was half mechanical. 
And as the khaki figure merged into the 
composite of trees and mud-colored walls 
he again called for a drink. The young- 
ster who passed though, with a half pang 
of regret, of the handsome victoria wait- 
ing for Aldis, of the liveried, hatted and 
booted Filipinos who graced its box. For 
the youngster, on his pay of first lieu- 
tenant, had a wife. There Aldis, rich in 
his own right, kept one of the handsom- 
est teams in town for the times of his 
excursions from across the bay. 

For a third time the China boy slipped 
a “chit” for Aldis to sign, and the glass 
was rapidly emptied. 

“Bridge?” queried a good-natured 
voice. 

“Yes,” answered Aldis, and in a min- 
ute the bridge four made their way to 
the cool card room, where tables cov- 
ered with spotless white waited them. 

And so the afternoon passed. At half 
past five Aldis, his eyes glittering fever- 
ishly in his lean, worn face, sat in solemn 
state in his big victoria as it wound cease- 
lessly around and around the Luneta. 
Twice on each lap he could hear the 
strains of the Constabulary Band playing 
quick dance music. Hundreds of vari- 
ous equipages filled the broad driveway, 
and Military Manila, brave in white uni- 
forms with gold rank marks, saluted or 
returned his salute as he passed. Femi- 
nine Manila smiled at him. That he was, 
as many service men in the East are, a 
grass widower meant little to feminine 
Manila. He was a man of great charm, 
a man of wit and distinction, whose 
wealth was used principally for bringing 
pleasure to others. His club dinners, his 
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launch parties, his every kindness and 
hospitality, endeared him to the hearts 
of those who knew him. 

As the victoria paused for a moment 
in the crush of vehicles, a voice came 
from a neighboring carriage. 

“Jim, I’m going to ride with you,” 
and a fresh-faced young marine officer, 
hardly more than a boy, jumped from 
an overcrowded carriage and sank lux- 
uriously back into the soft cushions be- 
side Aldis. 

“Help yourself,” he said, with a half 
smile, but his eyes turned across to where 
towering Mariveles, wrapped in a thou- 
sand flame-colored clouds, marked the 
mouth of Manila Bay. The evening was 
filled with all the riotous glory of a 
tropical sunset. The scene around the 
Luneta was animated, gay, happy and in- 
teresting. The faces of the men one saw 
were mostly faces of power and strength, 
those of the women showed good breed- 
ing, and their gowns, of the inevitable 
white, were fresh and dainty. 

For all that Aldis said, Jack Foster, 
of the marines, a shipmate and friend, 
might not have been with him. And 
Jack Foster, seeing the mood, said noth- 
ing himself. Aldis had evoked a strong 
liking in the boy’s heart, and young 
Jack’s eyes followed him with all the af- 
fection of a brother. To Foster, Aldis 
was a little more than a man—he was 
Aldis. 

“Going back to the ship to-night, 
Jim?” he asked. 

“No. But the Barcelo is going to wait 
for me until seven, and I'll drive you 
down and send you over in it if you 
want.” 

“Thanks, no, I’m going to stay over 
to-night,” Jack answered. “Some of the 
girls are going to have an impromptu 
dance at the Sickleses. Don’t you want 
to come along? You'll be mighty wel- 
come.” 

Aldis’s eyes clouded. 

“No, thanks, Jack, I’m going he 
paused, “to dine at the club, and prob- 
ably bridge afterward.” His voice gath- 
ered assurance. “Will you dine with 
me?” 

“Yes,” the boy answered, for a sudden 
fear caught at his heart. Aldis had been 
silent on shipboard of late, feverishly 
brilliant at times, and at others cour- 
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teously morose. “At least,” Foster 
added, “I’ll shake you to see who pays 
for the dinner.” 

“Rather not,’ Aldis answered. “Be 
my guest.” Then the conversation lagged 

for a minute. The victoria wheeled 
around and around. 

“Let’s go down the Malecon,” said 
Foster. “This driving round and round 
is like a squirrel in one of those abom- 
inable cages.” 

But Aldis had lost interest again, and 
it was Foster’s voice that ordered the 
cochero to turn from the Luetna down 
the long Malecon Drive, beneath the 
spreading rows of palm trees. 

When dinner came, Aldis emerged 
again. A couple of Army men from 
Jolo, in Manila for a week's leave, were 
pressed to join them, and a laughing, 
jesting meal passed quickly. 

“About time for you to go up Calle 
Nozaleda?” Aldis asked. 

“Oh, I'll wait until your bridge four is 
made up,” Foster answered with uncon- 
cern, and the fragrant liquers were 
served in the patio. When a few min- 
utes later some of the bridge players ap- 
peared and carried Aldis with them to 
the card room, he said: 

“Take my victoria, Foster, and tell 
Manuel to go to the stables when you’re 
done with him.” 

“Thanks,” the young marine answered, 
and clattered off in high spirits. If Al- 
dis did not want his victoria it meant 
that he would turn in after bridge. 

But Aldis, with a sombre look in his 
eyes, played but one rubber. “I’m a bit 
seedy to-night,” he explained. “Off my 
game. Better run around and make a 
couple of calls before I turn in.” And 
he left them. 

A half hour later, a humble street car- 
romata, without rubber tires or springs, 
drawn by a shambling Batangas pony, 
rumbled across the city. The dusk hid 
mercifully the man who sat in it, with 
feverish eyes. his uniform discarded, and 
a suit of white drill, such as the poorer 
Manila civilians wear, in its place. 

“Can the boy read naked souls?” the 
man asked. 

The cool, grey morning was still young 
when Foster sipped his coffee and ate his 
chilled mango at the club. He had or- 
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dered a carromata to be there at half 
past six, that he might make the seven 


o'clock boat to Cavite. As he passed 
over the gangway, on the Kababayan, a 
native owned ferryboat between Cavite 
and Manila, the dirty decks and over- 
crowded lower spaces did not catch his 
eye. He hurried up the companion way 
to the upper deck, where the first-class 
passengers ride in semi-seclusion and on 
bamboo chairs. Here and there a 
brother officer nodded. His glance met 
that of a young paymaster on duty at the 
naval station. 

“Hello, French,” he said. 
dis this morning ?” 

“No. But he'll have to hurry,” was 
the answer. 

Morning quarters were over on the 
trim cruiser. Every bit of paint was 
spotless, the brass work shone like gold. 
Foster stayed on deck a few minutes, 
waiting for the reports to be made to 
the executive officer. No Aldis! His 
eves hungrily searched the horizon, but 
there was no sign of a launch headed 
from Manila. The executive officer 
walked across the deck to where her cap- 
tain stood, straight, spare and sinewy in 
his immaculate white. 

“Mr. Aldis is absent without leave, 
sir,” he reported. 

“I’m sorry,” said the captain, “but en- 
ter it in the log.” A minute later Foster 
stood before him, smart and trim in fig- 
ure, clear-eyed and rosy-skinned. 

“TI would like forty-eight hours leave, 
sir,” he said, “and I would like to catch 
the ten-thirty Gugu boat.” A sudden 
flash of comprehension crossed the older 
man’s brain. 


“Seen Al- 


“Granted, sir,” he answered, “but you 
will have to make your request in writ- 
ing. 

“Here it is, sir,” the boy replied, and 
handed the written request. “May I 
leave now, sir?” 

“Yes,” and the young marine turned. 
“Mr. Foster, if you need more leave, 
telegraph.” 

“Thank you,” Foster answered, and 
his eyes expressed the gratitude he could 
not speak. Then he hurried down the 
wardroom. companionway. 

“Ah Que, catch four suits white uni- 
form, underclothes,” he called to his mess 
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boy. When the Filipino ferryboat stood 
out from her dock at the native town of 
Cavite, the cruiser’s launch shot away 
from her gangway, with Foster and his 
suit case. As the ferryboat drew near 
the Navy coal pile on Sangley Point the 
launch whistled twice and the cumber- 
some  side-wheeler stopped. Foster 
swung easily up the ferry, and the launch 
crew passed his suit case after him. Then 
the Kababayan gathered way again and 
stood across the bay to Manila. 

As Foster went up the Escolta on his 
way to the Army and Navy Club, the ren- 
dezvous of all service men, he saw the 
ship’s mail orderly coming down the 
street. He stopped his carromata at the 
curb. 

“Have you any mail for me, Phillips?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, sir,’ the orderly answered, and 
handed him a letter. “Is Mr. Aldis 
aboard ship, sir? I have a cablegram 
for him.” 

“No, but I'll see 

him this morning. 
Give it to me. ['ll 
deliver it.” And he 
tucked the cable- 
gram in his breast 
pocket. 

“Has Mr. Aldis 
been in this morn- 
ing?” he asked at 
the club. 

“No, sir,” 
the answer. 

“Well, give me a 
room and send my 
suit case out to it.” 

Before leaving 
the ship he had 
changed into a suit 
of heavy, corded 
Chefoo pongee, 
much worn by na- 
val officers in the 
East when in civil- 
ian clothes, with a 
big panama hat and 
pugaree. Then he started forth. But no 
matter where he went he could find no 
trace of Aldis. His inquiries were cau- 
tious, as he did not wish others to be 
aware of what had happened. The day 


Was 


“My God! 


It's his wife! 
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wore wearily along, with none but neg- 
ative results. Disheartened he returned 
to the club for tiffin, but the food palled 
on him. And then the afternoon 
passed. ‘He thought of the cablegram, 
and, with a swift determination, tore 
it open. 

“Will arrive on Dakota April 12th.— 
Ruth,” it read. 

“My God! His wife!” Jack cried. 
Aldis’s wife. He had heard of her— 
cold, reserved, beautiful, as wealthy as 
her husband, a devotee of society. They 
had been married for ten years, but Mrs. 
Aldis did not accompany her husband on 
his first Philippine cruise of three years, 
during the days of the insurrection. It 
was then that Aldis, in command of the 
Albay, a small Spanish gunboat cap- 
tured during the war, did such good 
work on the coast of Samar. When, 
after a year of duty at home, he returned 
—at his own request, it was rumored— 
to the Asiatic sta- 
tion, people in the 
service wondered. 
Mrs. Aldis left for 
the Continent, and 
the New York 
Herald, beloved by 
Navy people for its 
accurate naval 
news, mentioned 
her as a reigning 
beauty at Dinard, 
at Weisbaden and 
in London. Those 
who chattered of 
their neighbor’s af- 
fairssaidthat Ruth 
Aldis had frozen 
her emotional hus- 
band’s affection. 

When the fourth 
day passed, and 
still no news came, 
Foster called Man- 
uel, Aldis’ cochere, 
into service. 

“Go, Manuel, you 
and Francisco. 
Search in every corner of Manila. 
Bring me news at the club.” For it was 
Wednesday night, and Foster was prom- 
ised to dine with friends for one of the 
dinners which precede the bi-monthty 
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hops at the club. He felt little like din- 
ing and dancing, but he had done all in 
his power. Manuel and Francisco would 
find Aldis if he could be found. 

May Gadsden, the plump little girl 
who had been Aldis’s guest but a week 
before, sat next to Foster at dinner. 

“What’s become of Mr. Aldis?” 
asked. Foster caught his breath. 

“Oh, he’s around somewhere,” he an- 
swered bravely. but the lift of an eye 
from across the table caught his atten- 
tion. It was the eye of his host, old 
Colonel Gadsden, of the Medical Corps 
of the Army. Then the talk passed to 
the dances at Mckinley, a coming launch 
party to Laguna de Bai on the Napidan, 
which some one was giving next week. 

Just as the dinner broke up, a China 
boy brought a slip of paper to Foster. 
It was a note from the secretary of the 
club, saying that Mr. Aldis’s cochero 
wanted to see him immediately. Foster 
made his excuses and hurried into the 
office corridor. He took Manuel by the 
arm and drew him into the empty, de- 
serted card room. 

“[ have found him, senor,” Manuel 
said. As he spoke, the door swung open 
and Colonel Gadsden entered. ‘What 
news?” he asked, brusquely. Manuel 
turned and told the colonel in Taga'og 
that he had found Senor Aldis. That 
Francisco was watching him, and he was 
muy barracho. 

“I’m going with you,” said the colonel. 
“Tell them to bring my victoria to the 
door, Manuel.” He paused for a min- 
ute, and went into the room of a bachelor 
surgeon who lived at the club. When 
he came out he had a small leather case 
in his hand. 

‘“Hypodermic,” he said, tersely. And 
then the two rolled off in the victoria 
the older man having excused himself 
and his guest with no explanation, tell- 
ing his wife and daughters to be si- 
lent. 

“T’'ve known Aldis 
colonel said, “and I—I 
were in Samar together. 
about it. 


she 


the 


We 


for 


years,” 
like him. 

You've heard 
Well, Aldis is too delicately 
balanced mentally—the dry rot that sears 


naked souls, out here, set in 
He wasn’t happy—he wanted 


Why, I don't 


men’s 
quickly. 
love that he didn’t get. 
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know. Perhaps it was his fault, perhaps 
not. But the vino caught him easily, 
and—boy, do you care for him?” 

“Yes,” answered Foster, soberly, for 
he at last realized he bore a love for Al- 
dis as deep as man can bear. 

“And the women, Foster, the women. 
Can you, fastidious, clean, realize what 
three years of the Southern Philippines 
does to a man like Aldis? It takes him 
and wrings the good out of him, sucks 
him dry, burns him and blights him, 
twists and distorts. Ah, why did he 
come back to this accursed land where 
men’s souls walk naked?” 

“Aqui, senores,” said Manuel, as the 
victoria stopped at the bamboo stockade 
in front of a miserable ntpa hut. 

“My God!” said the colonel, as they 
hurried together to the hut. Up the 
narrow ladder they clambered and into 
the single room. A Tagalog woman, 
young and comely for her race, turned 
upon them with a gesture of hatred. 

“Leche,” she hissed. 

The light from the single oil lamp fell 
upon the bare, squalid room. The col- 
onel, tall, broad of shoulder, with a face 
seamed and scarred with the brands of 
life; Foster, in his handsome mess jacket 
of white, with its row of multitudinous 
gold buttons catching the reflection of 
the lamp. And there, standing in the 
corner, was a man who stared at them 
with eyes of fever, eyes that had looked 
down the open gates to torment. Un- 
shaven he was, his clothes soiled and 
spotted, his hair matted in disordered 
locks. 

“Aldis,” said Foster. 

“Damn you,” came the answer, “go, 
go, go! Don't look at me now—my 
soul is naked, and the sores of the rot are 
plain. Go, damn you both, go.” Then 
in a curious ° monotone he spoke 
again. 

“Perhaps you do not understand what 
it is—the days and nights when longing 
—ah,’ and he broke out into a_ wild 
spasm of laughter. “Get from me. Let 
me work out my own end.” 

The colonel turned and spoke swiftly 
to Manuel in Tagalog. Manuel and 
Francisco seized the woman and held 
her tight. 

“Come, the colonel, 


Foster,” said 
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“Go, damn you both, go!” 
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and they advanced toward Aldis. He 
rushed at them in a mad frenzy. 

“Hold him, Jack,” cried the colonel, 
“until I can give him a hypodermic.” 

“IT can't,” the boy said. So together 
the two men threw themselves updn 
Aldis. The heap of three writhed and 
twisted, now one uppermost, now an- 
other. Aldis’s eyes gleamed with an 
insane madness, his hand closed on 
Foster’s throat, and it was only a quick 
blow of the colonel’s that saved stran- 
gulation. But that blow knocked over 
the oil lamp that stood on a table, and 
the hut burst in flames. For a second 
Aldis’s eyes wandered toward the 
flames. As they did so the colonel 
deftly delivered what is known in box- 
ing circles as an uppercut, and Aldis 
sunk to the floor unconscious. The 
fire was now blazing brightly and it 
took the two men to drag the inert 
body from the hut and into the vic- 
toria. There the team started quickly 
off, and the colonel’s deft needle, 
charged with morphine, slipped be- 
neath Aldis’s skin. 

* 2k * * * 

When the massive bulk of one of the 
“Jim Hill” boats—the Dakota—dropped 
anchor behind the Manila breakwater, a 
smart Navy Yard launch lay waiting. 
Mrs. Aldis raised her binoculars to her 
eyes in pleasure, a negative pleasure. It 
was to be expected that Jim would be 
there. Still, there was a little conscious 
pleasure. She was a tall woman, beau- 
tiful in a singularly faultless style. Her 
fellow passengers had dubbed her “Her 
Majesty.” Polite she had always been 
to them, but never friendly. She spent 
most of her time in her suite, chatting 
with her maid in French or reading 
novels. Once, when half way over, a 
concert had been arranged, and she sung 
for them in a voice of extreme beauty. 

“But she has no soul,” said a homely, 
ungainly man who was going to his work 
as a school teacher in one of the prov- 
inces after a year of home. 


After the necessary clearances had* 


been issued, the Navy launch shot swiftly 
to the gangway and a trim, neat figure 
in the uniform of an officer of the United 
He went 


States Marines came aboard. 
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directly to where Mrs. Aldis 
Georgette at her side. 

“Mrs. Aldis, I am John Foster of the 
marines. Mr. Aldis is unfortunately de- 
tained aboard ship and I have come to 


meet you for him. Will you let me havs 


stood, 


your hand luggage sent down to the 
launch?” In a minute Mrs. Aldis’s 


hand luggage, quickly cleared by a cus- 
toms inspector who knew and liked Fos- 
ter, went down the gangway, they fol- 
lowing. 

“Paymaster French has promised to 
look after your trunks in Manila and will 
get them over to Cavite to-night.” 

“Cavite?” asked Mrs. Aldis. “Why, 
Mr. Aldis said one would have to live 
in Manila.” 

‘But the commandant’s wife has fixed 
quarters for you in the Commandancia.” 

“IT cannot occupy quarters in a 
stranger's house,” Mrs. Aldis said. 

“Mr. Aldis requests that you do so.” 

“T do not understand,” she said, cool- 
ly, “why these arrangements have been 
made. It is very kind, I know, but I do 
not accept hospitality from a stranger.” 

“You must,” the boy insisted. And 
then she looked at him and saw that 
though he may have been a boy yester- 
week, he was now a man. 

“When will I be able to see Mr. Al- 
dis?” she asked. 

“Perhaps this morning; certainly this 
afternoon.” 

“But what is this duty? I have never 
known before when an officer could not 
be excused on such an occasion as this.” 

Foster hesitated a moment. He looked 
at her, calm, cool, woman of the world 
to her finger tips. “She will be master 
of herself,’ he thought. Then he an- 
swered simply. 

“Mr. Aldis is under arrest. He is to 
be tried to-morrow by court-martial.” 
Still this aroused no emotion in her. 
Only a few days before she left home an 
officer, an old friend of Aldis, had been 
tried by general court for a technical 
matter. 

“What bad luck has Jim had with the 
ship?” she asked. Her voice was more 

human, less impersonal, almost sympa- 
thetic. 

“It is not with the ship,” Foster an- 
swered gravely. 
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“Not with the ship?” she echoed. 

“No.” 

“Well, what is it? Jim himself?” 
And her voice had a barely perceptible 
quiver. 

“Yes,” the boy answered, and his own 
voice shook. Then he turned the face 
toward her that he had held averted. 
She saw his eyes filled with tears. 

“I am going to tell you,” he said, man- 
fully, “though they told me to leave it to 
a woman. But | shall tell you, brutally, 
perhaps. But it must be brutal. You 
must have a shock to awaken you. Your 
husband is charged with absence with- 
out leave, with drunkenness, with scan- 
dalous conduct tending to the destruction 
of good morals. Now do you under- 
stand?” He paused for a moment. His 
voice, though so low that the coxswain 
could not hear, was vibrant. 

“Have you ever loved Jim, Mrs. Al- 
dis? Loved him as a woman should love 
him? Have you ever given him of your- 
self? Have you ever lost the sense of 
your own identity? Have you learned 
that man is not man without woman? 


Have you given him of your sympathy, 


of your womanliness? Have you moth 
ered him, petted him, sistered him? 
What have you been to him? Tell me.” 

“You are amusing, Mr. Foster,” she 
answered. “Please don’t give a lecture 
in life to a woman who is older than 
you.” 

Foster made a gesture to express the 
words he could not use. 

“Out in this country there is something 
that is unnatural. It is almost as though 
a moral vampire caught one’s soul and 
sucked it dry. To ward against this a 
man must have love, human love. Laugh 
if you wish. I will waken you, I will 
make you understand. Ah, if you could 
but love Jim the way I love him. Older 
that I, he is, but I could go to him and 
draw him in my arms and hold him close 
to guard him as a mother guards her 
child. Can you realize that love? Oh, 
for God’s sake, Mrs. Aldis, for Jim’s 
sake, shake off your coldness. Learn to 
be a woman as a woman should be. Be 
to him now, without question, all that a 
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mother would to her son, a sweetheart 
to her lover, a wife to her husband.” 

“Has Mr. Aldis ever complained of my 
lack of affection?” she asked proudly. 

“Jim!” His tone gave all the answer 
necessary. 

Then the launch drew in at the land- 
ing. The commandant’s wife, a sweet, 
older woman, was waiting at the dock. 

“Mrs. Court, Mrs. Aldis,” Foster said. 

“T am so glad to meet you,” said the 
older woman, and the two walked to- 
gether to the Commandancia. Foster 
disappeared with the luggage. As the 
two women entered the drawing room of 
th Commandancia, Mrs. Court said: 

“My dear, after you are rested, we will 
have a long talk together.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Court. I 
stand. Mr. Foster told me.” 


1K aS * 


under- 


“The Commander-in-Chief sends his 
compliments to the commanding officer,” 
was the message delivered in person by 
one of the Admiral’s aides, “and directs 
that Mr. Aldis be permitted to go to the 
Commandancia this afternoon to see Mrs. 
Aldis.” 

As Aldis was under arrest, he was 
obliged to go under guard, and Foster 
went with him. In the outer sala of the 
Commandancia, Nanette Court, the com- 
mandant’s daughter sat arid talked to 
him. 

Jim Aldis, worn and haggard, his fine 
shoulders slightly stooped, went slowly 
into the room where his wife waited 
alone. 

“T am very sorry, Ruth, that I have 
brought this shame on you,” he said. “TI 
will make no effort if you should wish 
your freedom.” 

“Jim,” she cried, and her voice was 
vibrant, so vibrant that the two who sat 
in the outer sala heard it with a deep 
and reverent awe. “Jim, I love you! 
Jim, I love you, and I understand, at 
last.” 

Nanette looked at Jack for a moment. 
She, too, understood, and her hand 
slipped into his, that long had waited 
for it. 
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When a cavalry sodger dies they puts his bes’ uniform on, 
An’ shoves him into a flag-draped box in a rattely ol’ caisson; 


An’ the ban’ plays creepy music, an’ they leads his horse behin’ 
All draped in black with his boots turned back an’ his squad ‘“‘presents”’ in line, 
An’ they dumps him into a hole in the groun’ an’ fires three runs’ blanks 
An’ says a hurried little prayer—‘‘parade res’ ” in the ranks. 
Then they marches off to a rag-time tune—at a trot—an’ laughs an’ jokes, 
A-leavin’ him there all lonesome, miles away from folks what’s folks. 
It’s then we cuss the Service, wish we wasn’ out ag’in, 
Wi’ the troop an’ the Arm an’ the Regiment an’ the whole bunch bundled in. 
Ain’t it Hell? 
It’s fierce. 


If you want to go out on a bust, they'll gather you up in a wink, 
An’ you'll git a month an’ a month or more a doin’ your time in the clink ; 
An’ they expect a thousand victories for guilders two an’ three, 
An’ six hours shine for a ten plunk blin’ aint what it’s cracked up to be. 
For the skipper’s tongue’s got a coat like a rasp an’ the Kernel’s aint so sof’; 
:Look’s tired an’ says “ol’ Danvers, eh?’’—the limit ain’t enough. 
An’ it’s groom your horse till the flies slips off an’ keep your carbine clean, 
An’ you mustn’t grouch at kitchen police nor kick when the chow is lean. 
For you won't get fat on hard-tack, an’ guverment straight’s no feas’, 
An’ squirt ‘corps’ an’ bum ‘loots’ an’ Saturday drills—why them’s the very leas’. 
Ain’t it Hell? 
It’s awful. 


When you go on a ten day’s hike—full kit an’ the troop all there, 

An’ you lazy along in the mornin’ cool a sniffin’ the mornin’ air, 

An’ you know your hoss enjoys it, an’ it ain’t so bad for you 

A-singin’ loud ‘uth that barber-shop crowd an’ a guyin’ the bucks what’s new. 
An’-you sits aroun’ big camp fires an’ liés till you’re blue in the face, 
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About Injun scraps an’ the Phillypine Isles for the bigges’ liar’s place. 
That an’t so bad—you know it ain’t—they’s nothin’ so fine in fac’— 
Then, they’s nothin’ so good as that guverment straight, camp coffee an’ crisp 
hard tack. 
I wouldn’t give that outfit fer no dern son-of-a-gun; 
An’ his nibs an’ the loot an’ the whole bloomin’ lot, God bless *em—they’re all 
right, son. 
Ain’t it Hell? 
To feel so sloppy. 


When the squadron trots upon the line an’ the guidons shoot out at a run, 

An’ the hum a’ their hoofs goes a rumblin’ along like the boom o’ the lightnin’s 
gun; 

An’ stirrup clicks on stirrup an’ it’s work to keep vour place, 

An’ the standards snap in the breeze what flaps your mount’s mane in your face, 

An’ the Line cracks down like a ruler’s edge, an’ the sabres rattles out, 

An’ drops to present in a glitterin’ wall wh:.e the Ol’ Mar. faces about. 

He’s your grim ol’, trim ol’ chieftain then, an’ you'd ride into hell for him, 

An’ not jus’ a sour-mouth, snappin’ grouch what you hate like the imp o’ sin. 

They’s a creepin’ up your backbone, an’ the thump o’ your heart won't res’, 

An’ your troop, an’ your Arm, an’ your Regiment, they’s the pride o’ the Lord an’ 
his bes’. 


An’ you can grouch on the porch at night 
An’ talk o’ the homes you've lef’ 
An’ cuss your cap’n an’ cuss your troop, 
An’ cuss till you're out o’ breath; 
But when you've had your Service an’ can open your eyes an’ see, 
They’s nothin’ in all the worl’ that beats the good ol’ cavalree. 
It shore is Hell! 
They’s nothin’ like it. 











SMALL military post on the great 

A desert; close on the north, the 
post boundary extending to the 

foot hills, looms the range of the Santa 
Catalinas; while forty odd miles to the 
southwest runs the Santa Rosas; and on 
this range is riveted the entranced at- 


tention of a small group of troopers’ 


gathered in front of the cavalry quarters 
this sultry August evening. 

Many years passed on the frontier 
have made these men blasé in the matter 
of gorgeous sunsets; but the battle 
drama now enacted before their eyes is 
unique even in their experience. 

The skies are perfectly clear; the gor- 
geous crimson and gold have been suc- 
ceeded by the violet haze seen only in 
the southwest before the rising, or after 
the setting of the sun, and only the 
mountain tops are brilliantly illuminated. 
But over the Santa Rosas, with a thin 
line of rosy light between their forma- 
tions and the ridge of the mountains 
(giving it somewhat the effect of a mir- 
age), a dense mass of cumulus clouds 
have gathered, whose slowly changing 
forms finally assume an exact resem- 
blance to a huge fortress. There stands 
every detail—long miles of curtain walls, 
relieved at regular intervals by flanking 
towers and bastions; and in the center 
rises a tall square keep with serrated 
battlements; while to perfect the illu- 
sion a small cloud flag waves defiantly 
above the keep, dyed a glorious crimson 


by the sun, which is now below the 
horizon of cacti, sagebrush and mes- 
quite. 

Then, with this superb stage setting, 
the play opens. 

First comes a dull, reverberating roar, 
as from a challenging gun fired by a be- 
sieging foe on the Sonora border; then 
a crash from a battery of a hundred 
guns, followed by a “Fire at will” can- 
nonade, some reports having the heavy 
rumble of large calibre siege guns, others 
the sharp, spiteful crack of field artil- 
lery; while the flashes can be only dimly 
seen beyond the magic fortress. For 
perhaps ten minutes this terrific shelling 
has no apparent effect; then suddenly 
appears a great rent in a main curtain 
wall, and, as if the enemy had at last 
gained the proper range, disaster fol- 
lows disaster ;—tower after tower, bas- 
tion after bastion, wall after wall, go 
down in ruins ;—then a sharp crack, and 
the beautiful flag is gone—a final crash, 
and down goes the central keep. 

The battle is over; and while this 
little group still looks on the wreck of 
their Spanish castle, occasionally comes 
a distant rumble, as if the victors 
returning to Sonora from time to time 
turn and send back a spiteful shot. 

And these soldiers feel, as group by 
group the brilliant stars shine out, that 
they have really witnessed a gigantic 
tragedy; and their hearts are sore for 
the warriors of the rosy flag. 

—IV". W. Matthias. 
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THE NAVY AT 


HE result of the Navy's first at- 
tempt to win honors in the great 
Intercollegiate Regatta is now a 

matter of history. Although beaten, the 
Annapolis crew were not disgraced. Had 
fortune favored them with a_ position 
next to Cornell or Columbia, the story 
might have had another ending. 

This year more than ever the regatta 
was a great water pageant. Aside from 
the many yachts and smaller craft, the 
three United States Monitors, the Ar- 
kansas, the Florida and the Nevada with 
the naval cadets on board occupied 
prominent positions near the finish. The 
torpedo boat, Dragon, served as the 
Navy crew’s launch. Admiral Evans 
and Secretary Metcalf were on board 
the Yankton. Such was the proof that 
the Navy had a crew entered in the great 
race. 

On the shore the fore part of the obser- 
vation train testified also to the support 
that the Navy had, with its “ARMY AND 
Navy Lire” car, bedecked with the Navy 
colors, and packed with cheering and en- 
thusiastic men and women of the Ser- 
vice. Close neighbors to this car, were 
cars set aside for the West Point cadets 
and for Army and Navy families and 
guests. In no part of the train was en- 
thusiasm more manifest than in this sec- 
tion reserved for the Navy's well-wish- 
ers. 

Seven o'clock found the ‘Varsity 
crews in readiness for the start, after an 


hour’s postponement on account of 


rough water. 

At the flash of the gun, the Navy and 
Columbia Shot out in the lead with Cor- 
nell second and the other crews grouped 
behind. Columbia quickly took a slight 
lead over the Navy which in turn fell be- 
hind Cornell. The Columbia boys rowed 
a steady even stroke averaging 34 to the 
minute. Cornell rowed 34 and the Navy 
40. 
In the first mile Georgetown feil far 
behind, Cornell and Columbia rowed side 
by side with Columbia slightly in the 
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lead, while the Navy out in mid-stream 
was a close third. At the one mile, the 
Navy made a spurt and tied Cornell for 
second place while Pennsylvania, Syra- 
cuse and Wisconsin followed in turn, 
Georgetown was hopelessly last. The 
crowds on the train were frantic. Above 
all the tumult of the shouting and cheer- 
ing the loyal Navy rooters kept up one 
continuous throat splitting cheer, alter- 
nating the “lour N” with the ever-pop- 
ular “Siren Yell.” 

At the mile and a half Cornell quick- 
ened its stroke, and for a moment held 
the lead over Columbia, but at the two 
mile point, Columbia had again tied for 
first place, with the Navy and Pennsyl- 
vania fighting for third honors. For the 
next mile the positions did not change. 
The crews had reduced their strokes so 
that in the third mile Columbia and Cor- 
nell were rowing a 32 stroke and the 
Navy 36. At the bridge, however, Cor- 
nell increased to 34 and took a slight 
lead over Columbia. Columbia was not 
long in regaining the ground and swept 
by Cornell for a lead of two feet. The 
Navy and Pennsylvania had still been 
fighting for third place. The Navy in- 
creased its stroke to 40 at the three mile 
point, and two lengths of open water was 
between their shell and Pennsy. Syra- 
cuse was fifth, Wisconsin sixth and 
Georgetown seventh. The crowds on 
the train and the river banks waved 
fags and cheered in their enthusiasm. 
Columbia and Cornell were one hun- 
dred yards from the finish, and Cornell 
made a spurt. Amid the banging of guns 
and the shrieking of whistles, the leaders 
neared the finish, on which shone the 
searchlight from the Monitor :/rkansas. 
Cornell's shell shot slightly in the lead of 
Columbia and they were unable to re- 
gain the lead, Cornell finishing five feet 
ahead of Columbia, the Navy two 
lengths behind Columbia and Pennsyl- 
vania following at two lengths. Wiscon- 
sin finished fifth and the Georgetown 
crew sixth. The Syracuse shell filled 
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194 ARMY AND 
with water just after passing the bridge 
and the crew jumped overboard, being 
picked up by a launch. 

It was a good race from start to fin- 
ish. The Navy crew, which had never 
rowed a four-mile race before, proved 
deserving of the confidence of its follow- 
ers. The high stroke which they kept up 
to the end showed excellent physical 
power, and the following facts augur 
well for the fulfillment of the Navy’s 
hopes next year. 


The race was postponed for near- 
ly an hour on account of rough 
water, due to a south wind blow- 


ing up the river against a strong ebb 
tide. The further effect of this wind 
was to hold back the water in midriver, 
where the wind was strongest, permit- 
ting it to run stronger in towards shore. 
The rough water had not been notice- 
able in the ‘varsity four and freshman 
eight races, because, as there were only 
four and five boats in these races they did 
not extend out so far into midriver, and 
at the two-mile mark, where these races 
started, the course is much nearer the 
west shore. 

When the wind dropped, toward 7 
o'clock, the water closest inshore soon 
became smoother, but the swell in mid- 
river, caused by contrary wind and tide, 
augmented by the swells from steamers 
on the side of the course, continued very 
bad. This was not appreciated on the 
referee’s boat until the vessel sheered in- 
shore of the Georgetown shell as that 
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crew fell behind, and then the great dif- 
ference between courses No. 1 and No. 
4 was apparent, No. 7, (the outside 
course) being considerably worse than 
No. 4, as was shown by the bow of the 
boat plunging through the swell. For 
the first mile, while the course was near- 
er midriver, and water more equal, the 
Navy crew was leading, pulling thirty- 
six, and then dropping to thirty-four as 
they had intended, but as the course drew 
away from the shore again, the water be- 
coming less unequal, they gained to the 
finish, pulling the entire last mile at thir- 
ty-eight to forty when they had only in- 
tended to use that stroke as a spurt for 
the last quarter mile. 

The Navy crew used the canvas wash- 
board, which is continuous around the 
bow and which undoubtedly helped. 

Figured out carefully, the difference in 
water conditions between courses I 
(Columbia) and 7 (the Navy) was 
enough to make more than half a minute 
in time over the course. If the race had 
been pulled in equal water the Navy 
would have probably won by six lengths. 
With the wind from any other direction 
than southerly the Navy would have had 
the advantage. 

According to unofficial announcements 
the Naval Academy will enter at least 
one crew in the intercollegiate boat races 
next year, and there is a strong chance 
that a four-oared crew and a plebe eight 
will also be entered in the ’varsity four 
and freshman races. 


ANNAPOLIS BOATING MEMORIES 


BY 


WINSTON CHURCHILL 
Author of “‘The Crisis,” Etc. 


T the request of the editor of Army 

A AND Navy Lire, I am glad to re- 

call the early days of boating at 
Annapolis as I knew them. 


By a catastrophe, which occurred, I 
believe, some time in the seventies, and 


which was known as the flood, the boat- 
house and shells of the Naval Academy 
Were swept away, and with them went 
for the time the rowing prestige of An- 
napolis. When I entered the Academy 
in 1890 one somewhat dilapidated four- 
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oared shell was lying on the trestles and 
nobody ever used it. It was in 1892, 
the summer I was second classman, that 
my attention was called to this shell by 
Captain (now Rear Admiral) Chester, 
who was then Commandant of Cadets. 
No man ever had the welfare of midship- 
men more at heart than Admiral Ches- 
ter, and he sent for me one day and 
asked me to look at the shell and see 
whether something couldn’t be done to 
revive the spirit of rowing at Annapolis. 

I had never rowed in a shell, nor had 
any midshipman at Annapolis. There 
was a four-oared crew in the city of An- 
napolis, and we arranged to row them a 
race before the summer was over. Need- 
less to say, our first attempts to control 
the shell were ludicrous in the extreme, 
as we had no one to teach us. Mr. Gelm, 
who rowed bow, had to encounter the 
additional difficulty of steering, and be- 
fore he learned it we often had to extri- 
cate the nose of the shell from the Sev- 
ern mud. 

I have but a hazy recollection of that 
first race, but I think that if we had won 
I should have remembered it. It is safe 
to say that we were beaten, but the ex- 
perience had given me such a zest for 
the spirit of rowing ip a shell that most 
of my spare tiie as a midship- 
man thereafter was devoted to 
the organization of a Navy eight- 
oared crew. The out- 
look was anything 
but brilliant, but on 
the other hand my 
enthusiasm was im- 
mense. Nobody knew 
or cared anything 
about rowing; foot- 
ball was the sport of sports, and when | 
returned from my autumn vacation every 
available’ athlete was practising on field. 

The first step was to get eight rowing 
machines of a very primitive character 
put into the gymnasium. During my va- 
cation I had tried to master the elements 
of the so-called Cook stroke, and my ef- 
forts that autumn were devoted to get- 
ting hold of such good-natured men as 
were willing to go into the gymnasium 
and practise it. The passion for shell 
racing does not emanate from practise 
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upon rowing machines, but the really dif- 
ficult task of obtaining from the corps 
of cadets a practise pair-oar and an 
eight-oar shell was ahead. Upon in- 


quiry it was discovered that an eight- 
would 


oared shell cost, I believe, the 
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OHUROHILL, ANNAPOLIS ‘94 
FIRST NAVY EIGHT-OARED SHELL CREW 


then fabulous sum of $800, and with a 
pair-oar thrown in this meant a contri- 
bution of more than $5 from every mid- 
shipman then in the Academy. I lay 
awake many nights wondering how this 1 
sum was to be extracted from an unen- 
thusiastic corps. 

We got the two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars for the pair-oar first. Before it ar- 
rived, however, in February, ten men 
had been scraped together who reported 
at the rowing machines for the half-hour 
between drill and supper, and on Wed- 
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nesday and Saturday afternoon took a 
five mile run over the wintry fields to 
the cemetery and beyond, or sometimes 
to the Government Farm. Great was 
the laughter we created, but we kept at 
it. Lefore the ice was fairly out of the 
Severn, the pair-oar arrived, and to our 
mortification we discovered that it was 
a racing pair instead of a broad _ prac- 
tice-pair. A smile would upset it—and 
many a smile did. Cold baths were the 
rule rather than the exception, and [| re- 
member vividly one wintry day off the 
sea wall, when, after one of these upsets, 
we had lost the oarlocks, diving repeat- 
edly into the icy water to recover them. 

I have often wondered whether the 
fact that we got a racing pair by mis- 
take was not a good thing for us after 
all. It is usual to train green men in a 
wide barge, and having by necessity to 
take them out two by two in a racing 
pair was a curious reversal of the pro- 
As a matter of fact, when the 
e.ght-oared shell came, we found, to our 
astonishment, that we sat in it as steady 
as in a full rigged ship. 

lor the eight-oared shell did come. 
The cadets used to gather in little knots 
on the icy sea wall to look at us row. 
Besides, those who follow the sea are 
generous by nature and by dint of re- 
peatedly presenting the subscription list 
to the few recalcitrants we finally got 
them all to sign. They sent me to Yale 
for two days to learn some more about 
the Cook stroke, and we ordered the shell 
from Waters. I shall never forget our 
excitement the day it arrived, and the 
trepidation in which we climbed into it 
for the first time and left the dock at the 
boat house. The boat house was Ittle 
more than a shed at that time, and open 
to the wind and weather. From that day 
onward practice became a joy. 

We challenged a well known DBalti- 
more crew for a two mile race, and for 
the last week Mr. Lahns, who had rowed 
at Columbia college, came down and gen- 


cess. 


erously gave us his services as a coach. 

We beat the Baltimore crew by a great 
many lengths,—I do not remember how 
many, and this gave us assurance,—and, 
I may add,—cheek enough to ask the 
corps for a new shell next year. It was 
built by Davy, at Cambridge, and 
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through a friend of mine who was cap- 
tain of the 95 Harvard class crew, I 
made an arrangement by which they 
were to row their class race in it’ and 
pay a proportion of its cost. They 
rowed that with men, and 
some of us could never get it out of our 
heads that the shell was twisted thereby. 
llowever that may have been, it was a 
beautiful cedar shell, and when it ar- 
rived we were almost as excited as 
when the other one had come. We had 
something like fifteen candidates for the 
crew that year, and as | look back upon 
it it seems amazing effrontery to have 
challenged the University of Pennsyl- 
vania to a four mile race. But we ar- 
gued that, although we might be beaten, 
such an experience would be of great usc 
to the sport in the future. We were 
beaten by a good many lengths, and | 
remember fainting afterwards, though 
not until I had got into the bath tub. 
The water was rough, the course was 
long, and we had only about ten days of 
coaching in that year, ‘94. but the 
crew, at least, was on its feet, and has 
been gaining steadily in prestige from 
that day to this. The making of a goou 
crew is a cumulative process of many 
years, and we recognized that back when 
we started. 

It is amusing to remember that my 
ardour in this cause of rowing was re- 
sponsible for my first literary effort, a 
glowing appeal to all interested in the 
Navy, even in the third and fourth de- 
gree, to subscribe for an eight-oared 
shell. It was published in mid-winter 
in the drmy and Navy Register, and my 
room mate learned it by heart and used 
to recite it to me every morning as | 
was dressing until I was thoroughly sick 
of it. I cannot recall that any large con- 
tributions began to flow in as the result 
of this appeal. 

Upon my graduation Mr. Wimball 
succeeded me in 1895 as captain of the 
crew. He was a natural oarsman, an‘ 
would have been a credit to any college 
crew in the country. Bookwalter, one of 
the famous Navy quarterbacks, rowe:l 
bow on the first crew, but I believe he 
did it more from good nature and friend- 
ship than from any other motive. With 
the exception of Kimball none of us 
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er in absolute harmony—after we got 
in the boat. 
them used to turn the other way when 
they saw me coming, and they enlisted 
out of sheer good nature. 





NONE SING THAT SONG. 
were first-class oarsmen, but we pos- The years which have intervened since 
sessed the divine fire and worked togeth- I left the Naval Academy have been 
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NONE SING THAT SONG 


BY 


CHARLES WOODWARD HUTSON 


None sing that song I used to love so well 
When spring and moonlight caused the sap to swell 
That makes the melancholy hauntings throng 
The young man’s soul, when music was the spell 
That sweetened all that doth to them belong: 

None sing that song! 


Is it because they laugh at love to-day, 

Or fear the softness of that tender lay, 

As if its melting strains the whole night long 

Might ‘round their restless pillows ceaseless play? 

I would that they could know how much they're wrong: 
None sing that song! 


Ah! dearly would I like to feel once more 
Those wildly sweet solicitings of yore 
That taught my yearning soul how wondrous strong 
Love's echo rings upon the farther shore— 
Alas! ‘tis not that shore I’ve stayed along! 
None sing that song! 


busy ones for me, but I have watched 
Before that a good many of the progress there with intense interest, 
and with a certain feeling of pride when- 
ever I read of the exploits of the crew. 
My best wishes for next year, boys! 


Mtn Fira 0 








REAR ADMIRAL “BOB” EVANS AND ADMIRAL BARON YAMAMOTO 


“It is now over fifty years since America first opened intercourse with Japan, 


and introduced us to the nations of the West. I was born about that time. | 
was taught in the early years of my existence of the United States almost as soon 
as that of my own country. We all know what we owe to the United States 
for the development of our industries and commerce, and also for the education 
of a number of my countrymen. We also appreciate the sympathy shown us by 
the Americans during the late war. We have been next door neighbors, with 
only an ocean between us, but with the acquisition of the Philippines by Amer- 
ica, which is quite close to our Formosa, our territories become still nearer, 
thus facilitating an even more intimate intercourse between the two nations than 
hitherto. Our interests—commercial and otherwise—are so intimate and the 
cordial relations between us of fifty years’ ‘standing are of so firm a nature 
that I can confidently affirm that they never will be destroyed by mere trifling 
incidents. 

It is true that lately some darksome clouds did appear in one quarter of the 
sky, but it is nothing but a local squall and does not in any way represent the 
general state of the weather, and even this slight cloud will soon be dispersed. 
We are all aware of the high sense of justice and humanity possessed by the 
Americans, the principals which form the very foundations of the Republic. It 
is admitted on all hands that they are the leaders in the civilization of the world, 
and throughout Japan we all admire those sterling qualities. Men are essen- 
tially prone to be controlled by sentiments, and it is the duty of those in the 
leading position to see that they are always guided in the path of righteous- 
ness and that they are not led astray.”—Admiral Baron Yamamoto. 
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Died at the Post of Duty. 


LIEUTENANT CASPAR GOODRICH, U. S. N. 
MIDSHIPMAN FAULKNER GOLDTHWAITE 
MIDSHIPMAN JAMES T. CRUSE 
CHIEF TURRET CAPTAIN WM. M. THATCHER 
WILLIAM J. BURKE, Enlisted Man 
WILLIAM M. THOMAS, 
GEORGE MILLER, 
GEORGE G. HAMILTON, 
WILLIAM FRANCIS PAIR, ‘ 
EDMUND J. WALSH, 


Jiro Patria! 





j{ HE wheels of mills were turning: the engines of industry were 

speeding the shaft of our country’s commerce: the wheat 
was reaching up from out the fertile ground :—when the tragic 
summons came to the brave men of the Georgia. A people 
whose souls are sold to the god of commercialism, whose patri- 
otism is war-time hysteria, who believe that money will bring all 
things—even to an invincible Army and Navy at a moment's 
notice—such a people, in their blindness, will not realize that 
not one of the noble dead who fell at Bunker Hill or Gettys- 
burg more truly gave up his life for his country than the men 
whose names are recorded above. Not in vain will this sacrifice 
have been made if it shall bring to each sovereign citizen of our 
great Republic an appreciation of the unselfish devotion to duty 
and the fortitude of the American Navy, and awaken him—be- 
fore it be too late—from the fatal apathy into which his golden 
god has cast him. 
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Two Lieutenant Generals of the U. S. 
A. have since the retirement of Lieuten- 
ant General Nelson A. Miles inaugurated 

or changed the system 
Do Not Change 


the System, 
Mr. President 


of selection of Briga- 
dier Generals. We will 
call one system that of 
M. Young, 
arm of the 
System No. 2 was that of John 
Coulter Bates. System No. 3 was the 
first system of Wm. H. Taft, the honor- 
able Secretary of War, based on the dic- 


Samuel |. 
originally from the Cavalry 
Service. 


tum of President Roosevelt. The second 
system of the honorable Secretary of 
War was based upon the Act of Con- 
gress approved the 22nd of April, 1905. 
The third and final system is based upon 
the personal prepossession of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, for the selec- 
tion of young men overslaughing their 
seniors in rank and age. 

One of the Lieutenant Generals quot- 
ed advocated the promotion of veteran 
Colonels of, the Civil War period to be 
Brigadier Generals and their early re- 
tirement. lor a time the Army wit- 
nessed with approval the selection of old 
soldiers near the age of sixty, and was 
satished therewith. 

During the first period of Mr. Taft's 
administration, and we the 
month of April, two years ago, Mr. Taft 


believe in 


announced finally that no selections for 
permanent appointment as_ brigadier 
Generals would be made from the list of 
those who under the Act of Congress 
quoted were eligible under their own ap- 
plication to 


retirement to advanced 


grade. This dictum apparently settled 
the cases of those field officers who 


could only earn the coveted star by ac- 
cepting an appointment as_ Brigadier 
General, which appointment was unat- 
tended by a The system 
was changed, however, and some 


commission. 
ap- 
pointments were made from what may 
be termed the Civil War list of veterans. 
When General J. Bell 
Chief of Staff, the principle of selection 
of officers of the Civil War service, be- 
tween the dates of 1861-1865, appeared 


lranklin became 


to be settled upon a basis satisfactory to 
this 


recei ved 


revolution 
the 
A recent appoint- 


the entire Service. For 


Bell 
thanks of the Army. 


General has mute 


ment of a junior officer to be Quarter- 
master General over the heads of sixteen 
of his seniors in the Department appar- 
ently marks the re-inauguration of the 
objectionable selection of juniors. ARMY 
\ND Navy LIFE is sure that it echoes the 
sentiment of the Army when it begs the 
Executive not to change the system tat 
recently has been inaugurated so wisely 
by Major General J. Franklin Bell. 
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The frequency with which the ques- 


tion, “What's the matter with the 
Army?” appears in the public print 

would be convincing 
The evidence to the layman 
Trouble with that there is something 
the Army wrong with the Mili- 


tary Service even 
without the corroboration to be found in 
the recent public writings and utterances 
of two general officers. 

To those near to and familiar with the 
service no such evidence is needed. There 
is no mistaking the evidences of discon- 
tent. It is manifested in many ways and 
it is feared a good many officers partake 
of it. 
authority should view with complacency. 


It is a condition which no one in 


It is a condition which if long continued 
must sap the efficiency of the Army. 
The Chief of Staff has said the cause 
is known to the Department and will be 
remedied. This statement comes to the 
Army as a comforting declaration—an 
from 
still 
comforting. That to no single cause may 


equally positive statement even 


higher authority would be more 
all the evil be attributed is possibly true. 
But the one great cause is the wretched 
promotion laws which permit a junior to 
be jumped over the gray heads of nearly 
one thousand of his equally competent 
seniors—imany of whom were bearing 
arms in battle for their country before the 
junior had left his mother’s breast. Re- 
this 


greatest source of dissatisfaction and dis- 


move cause, we say, and the one 
content will be removed. 
One of the constitutional powers of 
Congress is “To raise and support Arm- 
ies.”” lidelity to the interests of the peo- 
ple demand that the Armies be “sup- 
ported” in a state of efficiency. To do so 
with the present laws, if they be taken 
advantage of, will be an impossibility. 
Good officers will not .be content to do 


their duty and be jumped. If they fail 
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in their duty the baneful results will be 


reflected by the enlisted men. The Army 
is a branch of the public service and we 
regret to see it the subject of criticism 
owing to conditions growing out of 
causes forced upon it. 

If the condition of the public service 
in any branch be the subject of public 
criticism and anxious inquiry from the 
people, their representatives may ascer- 
tain the truth, and if conditions are found 
to be bad the cause should be determined, 
if possible, and remedial measures ap- 
plied. 

If Congress were to call for and exam- 
ine the records and commendations of of- 
ficers gray in the service who have been 
overslaughed in promotion for no appar- 
ent military reason, the injustice of the 
law which permits it would be apparent. 
The 


appointing power can be little at fault so 


The appointees are not to blame. 


long as he keeps within his statute rights 
and there be no personal objection to the 
appointee. In view of the latitude of the 
law and the fallibility of executive judg- 
ment, we can no longer rely upon the 
continuation of the system of promotion 
by seniority, applied to all grades. To 
strike at the root of the evil, the law ts to 
blame and should be repealed. 

The New York 
July oth, discussing the effect of recent 


Sun in an ed.torial 
unfortunate appointments in the Army, 
concluded by saying: “It (favoritism) is 
an evil to be deplored but it is not the 
most serious fault in our military ser- 
l‘avoritism is not a 
The 


vice.” This is true. 
fault—it is the cause of the fault. 
fault is the resulting discontent which 
begins almost at the very top and, if pres- 
ent conditions continue, will go seeping 
and trickling way down through the en- 
tire fabric until it is soaked and sodden. 


Following orders recently issued from 


















the War Department, the Commander of 
the Department of the East will soon be 

changed. Major Gen- 
Major General eral Frederick OD. 
Leonard Wood Grant will go to Chi- 

cago and assume com- 
mand of the Department of the Lakes 
and he will be succeeded on Governor's 
Island by Major General Leonard Wood. 

No officer at present in the Army has 
been so much discussed as General 
Wood. He will soon be here. He and his 
position have been in the past and are 
yet frequently subjected to misrepresen- 
tation. His name is linked so often with 
that of the President that a general belief 
exists that he is a creature of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s making. It is only just to the Gen- 
eral and fair to the community in which 
he will soon be a prominent figure to pre- 
sent a plain statement of fact—easily un- 
derstood—in the interest of everybody. 

Soon after the inauguration of Mr. 
MecWKinley as President of the United 
States in March, 1897, Secretary of War 
Alger was taken ill with pneumonia. 
Captain Wood, then an assistant surgeon 
in the Army and on duty in Washington 
was assigned to the case and by his pro- 
fessional skill, great devotion and_ per- 
sonal attention nursed the Secretary 
from an exceedingly critical illness back 
to health. That he gained a warm place 
in the Secretary's heart will not be 
doubted by anyone who knew Mr. Al- 
ger’s generous nature. 

When the War with Spain came on 
there was much legislation; all of it for 
the public gaod but some of it too hasty 
to be in the best form. Among such was 
the Act of April 22d, 1898, providing for 
troops possessing “special qualifications,” 
and this law contained the very unusual 
provision that the officers of these special 
troops should be appointed by the Secre- 
fary of War. 

\When the appointment of the officers 
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was being considered Mr. Alger very 


naturally in his desire to show his grati- 
tude to the man whom he believed saved 
his life appointed Captain Wood to the 
Coloneley of one of the regiments and 
allowed him to name at least part of the 
other officers. Colonel Wood invited Mr. 
Roosevelt, then Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, to be Lieutenant Colonel of 
his regiment. The invitation was accept- 
ed, and Mr. Roosevelt entered the mili- 
tary service as Lieutenant Colonel of Ist 
Cavalry, U. S. V. Colonel Wood seemed 
content to remain in the background, al- 
lowing the Lieutenant Colonel such 
prominence that the regiment almost im- 
mediately became known as ‘“Roosevelt’s 
Rough Riders.” 

[If Colonel Wood was wise enough, 
thus early in the game, to foresee that it 
would be necessary for the authorities to 
promote him to get him out of the Lieu- 
tenant Colonel's advancement, then he 
is long-headed enough to fill any office 
that the American people can give him. 
At any rate immediately after the affair 
at Las Guasimas, that is what happened, 
for Colonel Wood was promoted to be 
Brigadier General of Volunteers and 
Lieutenant Colonel Roosevelt became full 
Colonel. 

In the battle of Santiago both officers 
performed well all of their duty. After 
the surrender of the Spanish Army most 
of our troops were returned to the 
United States, but with the garrison left 
at Santiago, Brigadier General Wood re- 
mained second in command. The com- 
mander soon became ill and had to be re- 
turned to the United States. Thus Gen- 
eral Wood came to be left in command 
of Santiago and the eastern end of Cuba. 
His success there brought him to favor- 
able public notice and he was_ finally 
given supreme command in Cuba, and in 
that wider field his work as Military 
Commander, Civil Administrator and 
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favorable 
to satisfy 


Sanitarian attracted so much 
attention that Mr. Mckinley, 
a public demand in the press, nominated 
him and the Senate confirmed him Briga- 
dier General in the Regular Army. When 
he reached the top of the list of Brigadier 
Generals, President Roosevelt very prop- 
erly nominated him for the next higher 
grade, and the Senate with equal pro- 
General Wood is 
in no sense a creature of Mr. Roosevelt 
but that the latter should be friendly 
toward him is natural—they were com- 
But Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has shown him no official 


priety confirmed him. 


rades in the same regiment. 


favor. 
ical service General Wood comes to Gov- 
ernor’s Island by reason of the choice to 
which his rank entitles him, pursuant to 
a time-honored and very proper policy. 


After nine years continuous trop- 


Hats off to Secretary Metcalf! 


G. O. 49 of June 20 evidences a breadth 


Navy 


of mind, foresight, a knowledge of hu- 
man nature, and a sin- 


Navy cere endeavor to uplift 
G. 0. 49 the standard of naval 

efficiency. ‘‘Naval ef- 
ficiency’ we take to mean not only ade- 


quate material, but a contented, appre- 
ciative and able personnel. It is re- 
freshing, in these days of militant indi- 
vidualism, to meet with an executive who 
does not lay claim to a monopoly of wis- 
the the 
respondent who sends us the following 


dom. In view of past, cor- 


may be excused for dwelling cynically 
upon G. O. 49. 

“The Secretary of the Navy's cordial 
invitation to submit suggestions which 
would tend to promote efficiency in the 


service must of necessity provoke 


some criticism. Basing, as most 


mortals do, our judgment of things upon 


our perception of acknowledged facts 


as they have been’ brought to 
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our several attentions, some there will 
be, who like myself, will approach any 
serious side of the invitation with a well- 
timed caution bred of much previous ex- 
perience. He who writes these lines well 
remembers a late attempt of his to rid the 
Navy of a certain brand of condensed 
milk which would not, in the tropics, in 
either hot or cold water, dissolve suffi- 
ciently for use at the galley. Condensed 
milk, in lumps, is not highly esteemed, 
and the men evinced a commendable dis- 
like for it in their food. The best of in- 
tentions, therefore, impelled me to com- 
pile certain statistics relative to this un- 
desirable milk and forward them to the 
Department. Imagine my pleasure, when 
several months later, after having been 
detached from the ship and ordered 
ashore, I was the gratified recipient of 
my original complaint, well encumbered 
By the time I had 
perused the twenty-third expression of 
opinion I vaguely wondered what I had 
done to merit such voluminous attention 


with endorsements. 


and why my communication seemed de- 
serving of such a martial array of signa- 
tures. Suddenly, and after mature re- 
flection, my bashful intuition, generally 
restrained by fear lest the world witness 
my megalocephalic egotism, saw the 
light, and my dulled perceptions slug- 
gishly began to appreciate that the Gov- 
ernment was under the painful necessity 
of recognizing my worth, the sterling 
qualities of a mind long trained to ferret 
out imperfections, and discourse elo- 
quently upon the ways and means of 
eradicating aught that is undesirable. Oh! 
the folly and the unwisdom of attempt- 
ing to anticipate the future. The next en- 
dorsement proved my Waterloo. In a 
maelstrom of henryjamesian English, in- 
terlarded with picturesque and horribly 
scientific terms I was, not curtly, but la- 


boriously, informed that milk could not 


go through any chemical process, how- 





ever bewildering, which would permit of 
its indissolubility. Splash! 

Coming to the surface later 1 was res- 
cued by Sleep. And now, whenever my 
jaded senses view a cow in the perform- 
ance of her public duty | meekly croon to 
myself: 


Trickle, trickle, little stream, 
Soon you will become ice cream. 
Still the chemist will deny 

Milk can e’er solidify. 


The hidden beauty of these lines acts 
upon my injured feelings as Mrs. Wins- 
low’s soothing syrup does upon the 
young, though my mind often reverts to 
the unappreciative attitude adopted 
toward me in Washington. In my in- 
nocence, I simply desired to dispel the 
dark gloom of ignorance which I was 
led to believe hung over the Capitol. 
Do you, in your worldly wisdom, gentle 
reader, wonder at my present unwilling- 
ness to offer advice? 

Yet, candidly, entre nous, were I rea- 
sonably assured that the Department, 
aflame with a thirst for suggestions, 
would not heave my invaluable manu- 
script into the turbulent tide of the slow- 
ly grinding routine mill, whence Jonah- 
like, to be cast at me with a swamping 
weight of official comment, I should 
dearly love to make another suggestion 
of primal importance. This time my 
theme would be: “Eggs. Their preserva- 
tion at sea.” 

Now, anyone at all conversant with 
life on board ship will readily admit that 
there is nothing tending more toward the 
subversion of discipline, and causing 
greater discontent than “Kansas City 
eggs.” Very few of us care for chickens 
except when fully fledged. Thus to eli- 
minate such grounds for complaint, | 
would suggest that water glass be used 
for the preservation of eggs. Water glass 
is a sodium silicate which will insure 
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complete immunity from the effects of 
antiquity for a period of several years. 
The most superficial knowledge of farm- 
ing will enable ferocious critics to appre- 
ciate this pound of prevention. By as- 
suring the Navy of eternally-fresh eggs, 
the necessity of having omelets highly 
flavored with condiments to conceal ob- 
noxious odors will promptly disappear, 
and officers and men would henceforth 
sit down to meals with the fascinating 
vision of a wholesome repast, and the in- 
toxicating aroma of a rum-flavored milk 
shake, the contents of which complied 
with the provisions of the pure food law. 
And mayhap, if they chanced to be high- 
ly imaginative, the seductive cackle of a 
hen from her newly-abandoned nest 
might tickle their ears. In no other way 
can eggs be maintained in their primitive 
edible purity, unless, by a strong and sud- 
denly exerted application of Christian 
Science, we force ourselves, against 
our olefactory sense, to believe that which 
is not. 

“But, all joking aside,” I hear some- 
one query, “what do you think of the 
Secretary's invitation ?” 

Like Mark Twain, when asked his 
opinion of George Bernard Shaw, I am 
constrained to make the facetious re- 
joinder: “I have no opinion of, I mean 
on, the question. 

We have implicit confidence in Secre- 
tary Metcalf’s motive and in his ability 
to put into effect any suggestion of prac- 
tical value made to him, and we 
recommend to our correspondent 
that he give G. O. 49 serious considera- 
tion. If the service respond in the same 
frank, impersonal spirit which framed 
and sent out the order, the end desired 
promotion of the efficiency of the naval 


service—cannot fail of accomplishment. 


The commercial interests, the pow- 
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er and amition of Japan constitute at 
present a standing menace to the un- 
stable equilibrium of 
the 


The Japanese world’s peace. 
Crisis The red sun of Dai 
Nippon has __srisen 


above the horizon of the world’s poli- 
tics, and its heat even at dawn is dis- 
It is idle to at- 
tempt to disguise the fact that condi- 


tinctly uncomfortable. 


tions both social and political in the 
island empire of Asia are especially sin- 
ister in the latent threat they hold 
against the peace and integrity of Am- 
erica, to say nothing of her dignity and 
independence of action. Already, in 
spite of diplomatic assurances and pro- 
tests, Japan has assumed an attitude 
which is potential of hostility and war 
at a moment’s notice, and which places 
this country in a humiliating position 
of defensive placation, explanation, and 
apologetic disclaimer which not only 
does not satisfy the plaintiff, but which 
will not be accepted in any event with- 
out a reservation which will leave la- 
tent a casus belli at her option. 

The causes which are pressing Japan 
into an attitude of aggressive hostility 
Not 


the least of thein, of course, is commer- 


toward us are many and potent. 


cial rivalry in the Pacific and our pres- 
ence in Hawaii and the Philippines; but 
probably the most immediate and act- 
ive are the pressure of her emigrant 
population; the existence of a large 
and victorious army and navy, restless, 
and self-confident ; and the newly stim- 
national and ambition, 


ulated pride 


coupled with a supersensitiveness re- 
garding any suggestion of racial in- 
feriority which would be like a spark 
to tinder in its power to produce a war 
conflagration in her population. 


As regards the pressure of emigration 


it is more than likely that it may at 
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any moment coerce a pacificly disposed 
government into an attitude incompati- 
ble with our national dignity. It is ex- 
tremely probable that the more intelli- 
gent of her emigrants do not wish to 
settle in the newly conquered possess- 
ions or the Asiatic hinterland. Their 
faces are set towards the Occident and 
its civilization. modern 


They want 


and not oriental conditions, in which 
to develop; and where are they so al- 
luring as in this land of plenty and 
possibilities? They would share our 
resources and privileges with the other 
races of the world, and they will not 
be denied. In this denial in part or in 
whole lies the most pregnant germ of 
trouble. . Behind this issue there ex- 
ists in the political field an aggressive 
anti-American party headed by an ex- 
prime-minister; and, in Hawa and 
America, a body of immigrants who 
supply a volume of complaint and a 
constant source of irritation. 
Soon after the adoption of Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s policy of non-annexa- 
tion, Japan began to increase rapidly 
her immigrant population in Hawaii: 
and, whether it be military or agricul- 
tural in caste, its presence there is dis- 
turbing. Our change of policy and 
occupation of the islands must have 
been a keen disappointment to Japan; 
and, coupled with our sudden appear- 
ance in the Philippines when her hands 
were tied by the imminence of the Rus- 
sian war, constituted a blow to her po- 
litical and commercial purposes which 
is not forgotten or forgiven by national 
diplomacy. Dominance in the Orient 
is not only Japan’s ambition. It is vital 
to her National existence, and the con- 
trol of the Asiatic littoral is a sine-qua- 
To 


have a powerful rival entrenched at the 


non of her commercial development. 


gate of Asiatic commerce is intoler- 








able to her national pride and con- 
science. She will undoubtedly fight 
it the moment conditions seem aus- 
picious. To be sure, we hear the stud- 
ied protests and disclaimers of the 
suave diplomatists of the school of si- 
lence, observation, preparation and 
surprise, but at the same time the web 
is weaving, and across the Pacific are 
wafted the echoes of eager preparation. 
An ardent, vigorous aspiring, united 
peopie, who have made themselves e.r- 
voto to the glory of Japan, hold the:n- 
selves in readiness for any deed of 
aris, for any sacrifice contributory to 
that end. 

In the meanwhile, how is it with us? 
A preoccupied, busy, self-confident na- 
tion—good-natured and politically im- 
provident—patronizes the © situation 
and pooh-poohs the omens. Forced 
into welt-politik without intention and 
almost against our will, we suddenly 
found ourselves saddled with the re- 
sponsibilities of huge and unstable for- 
eign possessions in the tropics and in 
a hostile sphere. “wo courses were 
open; either to sell at once to the 
power logically dominant there; or to 
occupy in force, fortify and make good 
our tenure against all comers. We 
have done neither, and to-day our ac- 


quisitions are our weakness and our un- 
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doing. Without a naval base, fortifi- 
cations, supplies, or effective ships and 
troops, the Philippines are lost to us 
the moment we are at issue with Japan. 
Once there, by a sudden coup she would 
count upon our commercialism to ne- 
gotiate a humiliating and forced sale 
which would place us in an attitude re- 
garding her but little less shameful 
than that of Russia. America has no 
designs upon Japan. Aggressiveness 
and potential trouble lie upon the Asi- 
atic side. To preserve peace there is 
no alternative but an armament in the 
Pacific that will insure it. The more 
we apologize and vield the more cer- 
tain will be oriental contempt and ag- 
gression. The sore spot in California 
will be kept irritated, or another de- 
veloped elsewhere, until it is conven- 
ient to precipitate a crisis. In the mean- 
while Nippon, wiping her sword with 
a grim smile, is preparing to whet it 
again upon the same grindstone which 
has served so well twice before: and, 
as she fecis its edge. she will continue 
to smile with courtesy and disclaimers 
until she brings it with sudden stroke 
upon our rear in Luzon. 

To blink at conditions will not help 
us or postpone results. She cares not 
a copper for our protests. She is in- 


terested only in conditions. 
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FIELD TRAINING OF MILITIA 


BY 


CAPT. HARRY L. WELLS 
Second Oregon Infantry, U.S. V. 


HE question whether or not the ex- 
tensive joint field manceuvres of 
the regular army and state militia, 

now becoming regular annual events, 
constitute the best possible use of 
the limited time the militia can 
give to field training is a very live 
one. The article of Lt. Col. A. C. Sharpe. 
U. S. A.. on that subject in the Febru- 
army number of ARMy AND Navy Lire, 
is an interesting and instructive one, yet 
I am impressed by reading it with the 
idea that, in spite of being founded on 
personal observation of these joint ma- 
neeuvres, it takes too much for granted 
as to the degree of preparation for them 
on the part of the individual militia sol- 
dier, and voices more of the theoretical 
than the practical. My idea of these 
manceuvres is that they are an effort to 
jump the militia pupil from the primary 
school to the high school without the 
necessary course in the grammer grades, 
and I believe a practical consideration of 
all the conditions will make this very 
plain. 

I do not voice a mere theory. but speak 
from long experience and observation in- 
cluding participation in camps of instruc- 
tion of company, battalion. regiment and 
brigade, both as an enlisted man and an 
officer, and finally from having led a 
company of militia so instructed into ser- 
vice into the field under the hard con- 
ditions of actual campaign and _ battle. 
The net result of this observation and 
experience is that the militia soldier 
needs more individual instruction and 
that the all too limited period he can give 
to field work should be utilized in such 
a way as to afford him the largest meas- 
ure of it. This is better and more fully 


given in the regimental or brigade camp 
of instruction, properly conducted, than 
in the division or army corps field ma- 


noeuvres, where the individual soldier is 
but a unit of a large force and a large 
portion of his time is consumed in the 
handling and manceuvring of the force, 
which would better be employed, so far 
as he is personally concerned, in work 
far more instructive to him as a soldier 
and far better calculated to equip him 
for acceptable service on the firing line. 

I heartily agree with what Colonel 
Sharpe says about the waste of time in 
parades and in an effort to acquire clock- 
like precision in drills, and especially 
about the absurd, harmful and time wast- 
ing sham battle of the usual type, and 
the superior necessity for instruction in 
marksmanship, fire control, intrenchment, 
dispersed order, gradual advance and re- 
treat under fire, scouting, advance guard 
work, camp sanitation, sentry duty, the 
development of individuality on the firing 
line, etc. I merely dissent from his as- 
sumption that these things are best ac- 
quired while participating in extensive 
field manceuvres, and maintain that, on 
the contrary, camps of instruction, in 
numbers and organization not exceeding 
a brigade, afford far superior facilities 
for practical instruction of the individual 
soldier in all these things, provided those 
camps are properly conducted and the 
right routine of work followed. 

Let us consider first the personnel of 
an average company of militia as it re- 
ports for duty in field manceuvres, as 
compared with the regular army com- 
pany with which it is to participate in 
this high school course of military in- 
struction. A young man enlisted into 
the regular service is first sent to a re- 
cruit station, where he remains for sev- 
eral months attached to a recruit battal- 
ion for instruction. During that period 
he is thoroughly grounded in the school 
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of the soldier and company; learns from 
constant and daily practice his duty as 
a sentinel, both on camp guard and out- 
post; is carefully trained in marksman- 
ship; practices repeatedly all the move- 
ments in dispersed order; becomes thor- 
oughly amenable to discipline and con- 
trol by his officers; learns to care for 
himself, and, in short, is a trained soldier 
when finally assigned to a regiment and 
company. Not only has he been in the 
primary grade, but he has passed con- 
secutively through the intermediary and 
grammar grades, and is fully prepared 
for his high school course. A company 
of regulars as it reports for field manceu- 
vres is composed exclusively of such 
units as this, and, besides is officered by 
men who have also received all neces- 
sary foundational instruction. 

But what of the militia company that 
is to do duty by the side of the well 
prepared company of regulars? It is 
composed of men of from three years’ to 
three weeks’ training under the imperfect 
training conditions that obtain by very 
force of circumstances in the National 
Guard. I have known men to be taken 
into camp of instruction who donned a 
uniform for the first time when assem- 
bled for departure for camp. I quite well 
remember an order issued preparatory 
to such a camp by a regimental com- 
mander forbidding captains to take with 
them any man who had been recruited 
within a month, and the hardship this 
was deemed to be by the regiment gen- 
erally, as well as the subterfuges that 
were resorted to in order to evade the 
order and enable green men to go into 
camp with the company, since the picnic 
idea prevails in the minds of the ma- 
jority of inexperienced militiamen in as- 
sociation with camps of instruction. The 
regiment I refer to was one far above 
the average in efficiency, discipline and 
military spirit, yet the commanding of- 
ficer did not consider ix advisable to 
make the time of preparatory instruction 
greater than one month, at the end of 
which period the ordinary militia recruit 
is scarcely out of the kindergarten. With 
but one or two hours of instruction a 
week, with long intervals between, lit- 
tle progress can be made in making a 
soldier in a month. 
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I have no statistics that show the av- 
erage length of service in the militia, 
and | do not think they have ever been 
compiled. They would be extremely 
valuable, and the War Department 
should require from the Adjutant Gen- 
eral of each state a report from the com- 
pany and regimental rolls showing the 
average length of service of all enlisted 
men, to the end that some knowledge 
may be had of the average amount of 
instruction the militiaman receives. How- 
ever, I do not believe it exceeds two 
years. The term of enlistment in most 
states is three years. In every company 
are to be found a few men who have 
served more than one enlistment, but 
their excess of service is more than off- 
set by the greater number who do not 
complete their first term. I am confident 
that two years is a high average. While 
this may be the average total length of 
service as shown at the time of discharge, 
it is far above the average of actual 
service of the men standing in line at roll 
call preparatory to leaving for camp. 
With the exception of a few regiments 
noted for their long terms of service, a 
regiment of militia at such a time is 
composed in the main of men who have 
been from three months to three years 
on the rolls, fully fifty per cent. of whom 
have not vet finished their first twelve 
months of service. The few men who 
have exceeded three years are offset by 
an equal number who have not reached 
the three months period. A few have 
been in camp of instruction several times, 
a greater number have been in camp 
once, and not less than half of them have 
never been in camp as soldiers in their 
lives. 

The usual course of procedure with a 
new man is to assign him to a company 
recruit squad. Often he is the only mem- 
ber of the squad. Sometimes there are 
three or four at a time under the charge 
of the drill sergeant. He is hurried 
through the school of the soldier, and as 
soon as he has learned readily to distin- 
guish right from left, to start off with the 
left foot, to keep step, to recognize and 
execute the most common commands and 
to handle his piece without undue awk- 
wardness or danger to his comrades, he is 
thrust into the company for further in- 
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struction, where he becomes a retarding 
factor in the progress of company. 
These retarding factors are constantly 
entering the ranks. Is it any wonder 
the average of individual efficiency is 
low and the company as a whole never 
reaches a status qualifying it to enter 
upon the advanced course of field ma- 
nceuvres ? 

To be sure, where companies are as- 
sembled in battalions or regiments in the 
larger cities, it is the custorh to maintain 
battalion or regimental recruit squads, 
and the recruit is given a better oppor- 
tunity to learn and reach a little higher 
grade than the lowest primary before he 
is permitted to take his place in the ranks 
of the company. But even under those 
most favorable of militia conditions he 
falls so far short of the individual ef- 
ficiency of the regular when first perma- 
nently assigned to a company, that they 
can scarcely be compared at all. Yet 
even this most favorab'e condition of 
a regimental recruit squad is possible 
only in a minority of cases, since the ma- 
jority of militia companies occupy ar- 
mories alone and must instruct their own 
recruits. 

I do not want to be understood as 
holding that satisfactory training of a 
soldier through all the grades up to the 
high school course of field campaign is 
not possible in an organization as small 
as a company. Given a permanent per- 
sonnel, without the occasional or fre- 
quent injection of uninstructed recruits, 
and it would be possible in a militia 
company so to systematize instruction as 
to turn out a company of soldiers in two 
years, each individual of which would be 
fully prepared for the finishing or gradu- 
ating course of the campaign in the field 
This would mean that every man had 
been through the courses of school of the 
soldier, company and battalion, had been 
given ample target practice, had drilled 
repeatedly in dispersed order and had his 
individuality developed in taking cover 
and adapting himself quickly and intelli- 
gently to varying conditions, had been in- 
structed in advance and rear guard work 
and in attack and retreat under fire, and 
had enjoyed at least two seasons of a 
week or ten days each in camp of instruc- 
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tion, with its tours of sentry duty, polic- 
ing, practice in self care, ete. 

But with the constant sloughing off 
of the company veterans, the dropping 
out of men before their first enlistment 
expires, and the steady injection of re- 
cruits to interrupt and destroy the con- 
tinuity of the course of systematic in- 
struction, it is an utter impossibility ever 
to bring q militia company as a whole to 
that status where each individual soldier 
composing it has had at least two years 
of careful and systematic instruction in 
all the essentials fitting him for the high- 
er work of a campaign. Yet this indi- 
vidual efficiency should be attained before 
the time spent in field manceuvres could 
truthfully be said to be more wisely em- 
ployed in that way than if the compaiuy 
were in a properly conducted regimental 
or brigade camp of instruction. 

There -are a few regiments, like the 
Seventh New York, where the average 
length of service is very high, and where 
it might be possible to find companies 
composed of individual soldiers sufficient- 
ly developed to render participation in 
field manceuvres, the wisest use of the 
brief period in each year that the militia 
soldier can give to field or camp training, 
but such regiments could be counted on 
the fingers of one hand, certainly on those 
of both hands. Even in those selected 
regiments liberal elimination of incom- 
petents would be necessary before the 
proper standard of individual efficiency 
could be secured. In the vast majority 
of companies this necessary weeding out 
would leave such an aétenuated skeleton 
as to render consolidation of companies 
necessary to secure the needed strength. 

In analvzing the excellent article by 
Colonel Sharpe I find he enumerates ten 
distinct advantages to be derived from 
joint field manceuvres such as were held 
last summer. They may be epitomized 
as follows: 

1. It tends to educate the public to 
understand that much preparation is nec- 
essary to make an army. 

2. It instructs in dispersed order and 
accustoms the soldier to it, while held 
under strict control by his officers. 

3. It impresses upon officers that it is 
their business to prepare their commands 
for the actual requirements of battle. 
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4. It impresses upon officers the ne- 
cessity for camp sanitation and care of 
their men and their food. 

5. It teaches both officers and men the 
lesson of mutual support and co-operation 
in battle, and the necessity for holding 
their place in the line. 

6. It gives valuable information in 
scouting and locating the enemy. 

7. It impresses upon them the neces- 
sity for taking cover under fire and of 
producing invisibility to the enemy at 
all times. 

8. It instructs the company command- 
ers in the importance of discipline anl 
holding their men well in hand. 

9. Officers learn to cultivate a spirit 
of initiative. 

10. Officers are impressed with the 
importance of completeness and accu- 
racy in all paper work, records, returns, 
etc. 

Taking these up serially I desire to 
comment on them and discuss the com- 
parative value of the regimental or bri- 
gade camp of instruction and the field 
manceuvres for accomplishing all of these 
very desirable objects. 

The first one does not deal with any 
benefit derived by the participants, but 
with the educational effect upon the coun- 
try at large. I heartily concur with all 
Colonel Sharpe says about the mental at- 
titude of the average American towards 
military matters and the common delus- 
ion that a uniform and a gun make a 
soldier, and that an army can be created 
by an act of congress in a few davs. We 
have suffered the loss of thousands of 
lives and millions of monev because of 
that idea, and we are destined to suffer 
still greater losses whenever a war is 
thrust upon us if that mental attitude of 
the country shall continue. Yet it is 
wise to sacrifice the best plan for in- 
struction of the individual soldier even 
to teach the country so valuable a les- 
son, especially as it must take many 
years of such lessons to secure the gener- 
al public education desired? Further- 
more, is this the real psychology of the 
case? Is the public mind thus affected 
by the spectacle of militia regiments par- 
ticipating on equal terms in a campaign 
with regulars? Does it not rather have 
the opposite effect of impressing the pub- 
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lic with the idea that our partially trained 
militia is already fit for campaign duty 
with regulars, thus strengthening the 
delusion that we have in it a ready and 
dependable army and that hastily organ- 
ized volunteers would also make such an 
army? Would not a stronger lesson on 
the subject of the necessity for long and 
minute training of the individual soldier 
be given the public if it were to be pro- 
claimed that the militia is not well enough 
trained to participate with the regulars in 
such manceuvres and should be given in- 
struction under conditions where the in- 
dividual soldier could learn more and se- 
cure more actual practice in essential fun- 
damentals? However, whatever may be 
the psychology of the matter, I hold that 
any effect upon the general public should 
be considered extraneous, and that the in- 
struction of the individual soldier should 
be the ruling object. 

Benefit number two, the instruction in 
dispersed order and accustoming the sol- 
dier to it while held under close control, 
certainly could be given to better advan- 
tage in a camp of instruction. What with 
marching from place to place in the ma- 
neeuvres and the time lost in waiting for 
orders or holding a position awaiting at- 
tack, the time actually spent in operations 
in dispersed order by each individual sol- 
dier participating in manceuvres is com- 
paratively brief, and even that brief time 
is not devoted to actual instruction. Some 
companies get more and some less of this 
operation in dispersed order; according 
to the part thev are called upon to play 
in the general plan of operation, but even 
the most favored receive less than the 
least would get in a properly conducted 
regimental camp. It is evident, then, that 
until the soldier is thoroughly grounded 
in this most essential work, the best 
school for him to attend is a regimental 
camp. 

Advantage number three is one derived 
solely by the officers. It is not clear that 
this experience might not be acquired 
in as full a measure in a properly con- 
ducted camp of instruction, yet, even 
should the manceuvres possess some ad- 
vantage in this respect over the camp, it 
will not be seriously contended that it 
would justify sacrificing the better in- 
struction of the enlisted men in order to 
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secure this slight advantage for the of- 
ficers ? 

Number four relates to the sanitation 
and care of the men and their food by 
the officers. These are just as important 
in a camp of instruction as in manceuvres, 
and the lesson can be just as thoroughly 
learned there if the camp is properly or- 
ganized and conducted. 

Mutual support and co-operation and 
the necessity of holding place in the line 
(advantage No. 5) are important things 
to learn. In some respects they are bet- 
ter learned in large manceuvres than in 
the more restricted ones possible in a regi- 
mental camp. Yet they are the post grad- 
uate course, and the soldier’s time is bet- 
ter employed in learning the fundamen- 
tals. As has been shown, four-fifths, or 


more, militia soldiers are not individually 


prepared to take that course. 

Number six deals with scouting and 
locating the enemy. This is also a high 
school course, yet it could be properly 
included in the work of a regimental 
camp. In extensive manceuvres this 
work falls in the way of comparatively 
few. Surely five or six thousand men 
should not have their brief time for prac- 
tical outdoor instruction consumed with 
less advantage to themselves in the work 
of making them satisfactory soldiers, 
merely that a small per cent of them may 
secure some experience in scouting. One 
day devoted to this in a regimental camp 
would give every soldier a chance to 
learn, instead of the few who benefit from 
it in large manoeuvres. 

Number seven is similar to six in the 
superior opportunity of the regimental 
camp to offer the instruction and prac- 
tice to all, which are enjoyed by only a 
portion in manceuvres. 

Number eight is another advantage de- 
rived solely by officers. This is also true 
of number nine and ten. A properly con- 
ducted camp, with parades, social fea- 
tures and too often absurd sham bat- 
tle omitted, and practical field work sub- 
stituted, would teach the officers these 
lessons, though, possibly, not quite so im- 
pressively as would the larger manceuvres. 
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This analysis seems to show that the 
manceuvres have some advantages over 
a camp of instruction for the training 
of officers but are far inferior for the 
practical instruction of such of the men 
as have not had adequate field training, 
and this means the great mass of those 
who constitute the individual units of 
militia companies. 

I cannot but feel that these extensive 
joint manceuvres are not the best way to 
employ the week or ten days the militia 
soldier is able to give to continuous out- 
door work each year. It is an effort to 
put the finishing polish on work that has 
not yet been properly shaped in the 
rough. It deprives the uninstructed sol- 
dier of four-fifths of the needed instruc- 
tion he might and should receive in his 
one brief annual outing. 

All the benefit first enumerated, that of 
effect upon the popular mind, as well as 
the benefits accruing to participating of- 
ficers, might be secured by organizing 
provisional companies, composed of men 
selected from the entire National guard 
of a state who possess the necessary de- 
gree of training, and assigning officers 
of experience to command them. I doubt 
if more than two or three states would 
be able to supply enough such men to 
constitute a full regiment. Some would 
have difficulty in producing a battalion. 
All the other men should be sent to 
camps of instruction, and there have their 
time employed in practical drill and prac- 
tice, instead of wasted in parades, re- 
views, receptions, etc., as is now too 
often done. 

I believe in that employment of the 
militia soldier’s time, both in the weekly 
drills and in the annual outdoor work, 
which would make him a practical, de- 
pendable soldier for actual warfare. Or- 
dinary national guard methods do not 
produce this result, nor can it be secured 
by throwing into the highest class of field 
work men who have not been prepared 
for it by acquiring essential fundamen- 
tals. What these methods should be con- 
stitutes a subject in itself. 
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(One might as well be out of life as out of date. 





The women of the United Service stationed at 


far-away posts, or awaiting in coast towns the return of husbands, fathers and sons to shore duty, 
have the same pride in personal appearance as their sisters at Governor’s Island, Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, or West Point; but they haven’t the same opportunity for gratifying it. This department pro- 
vides the opportunity. Letters of inquiry will be published here, with detailed authoritative replies. 
Shopping commissions will be executed, carefully and economically, without any charge, when ac- 
companied by New York draft or money order.—Evitor.) 


The backward Spring and Summer at last de- 
veloping into fine weather and plenty of sunshine 
sends us scurrying around to complete our Sum- 
mer wardrobes and never were there more beau- 
tiful things on sale than now. Laces, ribbons, 
silks and satins, all colors and combination run- 
ning riot, are to be found on the counters and at 
one-third of the original price. Everything is in 
style provided it is light and dainty and plenti- 
fully trimmed with ribbons and lace. 

The ribbons are most exquisite and come in 
sash widths with narrower widths for minor 
trimmings. The solid colors, well covered by 
bunches of flowers of contrasting shades and 
edged with a narrow border of solid color, are 
simply bewitching. 

Transparent, flowered muslins, as well as those 
of Persian and Indian designs, with their soft 
lovely colorings, are much worn, as well as the 
stripes, plaids and checks with which we are all 
familiar. 

These flowered muslins are beautiful beyond 
description when made up over a plain contrast- 
ing color and trimmed with the Dresden ribbons 
which seem made especially for their adornment. 

One which I saw recently, worn as a warm 
weather dancing frock by a debutante, was of 
softest mull, over the white foundation of which 
was scattered long stem pink roses, the pink be- 
ing of that soft mellow tone bordering on yellow. 
The baby waist, cut round in the neck and quite 
low to show the pretty rounded shoulders, was 
drawn snugly down into the belt, a deep bertha of 
honiton lace finishing the decollete bodice. Soft 
flimsy excuses for sleeves peeped from under the 
kimono ones above and were finished with little 
bands of narrow blue ribbon and lace edging. The 
girdle was a beauty, apparently made of wide 
dresden ribbon of white background and pink 
flowers and was bordered on the top by a two- 
inch band of light blue satin; all was drawn into 





a crush belt boned to secure proper arrangement 
and directly in front at top of girdle was a double 
butterfly bow of the flowered ribbon which fitted 
snugly into the figure directly below the bust line. 
The entire costume was made over light blue lawn 
foundation and nothing prettier could be desired. 

Suits, as well as frocks, of colored linen are 
most serviceable as well as pretty. These suits 
are worn by young and old alike and are popular 
with both mother and daughter. To wear with 
these are the loveliest lingerie hats, simply 
trimmed with huge bow of ribbon or demure 
bunch of flowers and depending upon the fineness 
of material for beauty. Panamas, jauntily turned 
up at any becoming angle, with a simple Roman 
scarf around the crown as trimming, are also 
smart with outing suits. 

Foremost among the seasonable suits for trav- 
eling, etc., are those of pongee made with long 
semi-fitting coat and pleated skirt, and in any of 
the new shades of brown, blue or gray they are 
certainly extremely smart as well as comforta- 
ble. 

Voiles are also much in vogue and for semi- 
dress occasions are desirable and divide honors 
with the light weight silks, crepes, etc., for such 
occasions. 

A striking little walking suit was seen on the 
avenue, during our last cool spell, of dark blue 
serge made with short jacket fitting the trim lit- 
tle figure without a wrinkle and fastened with a 
single row of bone buttons down the front. 
Lapels, turn-down collar and small breast pock- 
et gave the much desired masculine finish which 
combined with the short kilt skirt, pleats of 
which were stitched over the hips, completed the 
neatest little suit one could desire. 

Of course, the skirt had folds of the material 
on the bottom—everything has—and to see a 
gown of any description without this all im- 
portant finish stamps it a back number as quickly 
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as the hat turned up in the back signifies that this 
is not its first season of doing duty. 

A dainty little summer gown was in soft white 
silk striped with black. Bodice was jumper ef- 
fect, cut square in neck to show lace guimpe 
and drawn loosely into the belt. Around the neck 
of jumper was a two-inch band of black satin un- 
der which, and just showing above, was a similar 
one of pale pink. Kimono sleeves, finished in 
same manner with wide bands of black satin bor- 
dered with pink finished the waist. Skirt was 
laid in tiny pleats over the hips to give neces- 
sary fullness required in such soft material and 
was finished at bottom with three graduated folds 
of black satin. A soft fold of black was used for 
belt. 

A most serviceable dust coat is a natural color 
linen, loose back and straight front, closed with 
loops and single row of black satin covered but- 
tons. Kimono style, it was finished around the 
neck and down the front with band of satin 
(black) and narrow cuffs of same, narrow gilt 
braid and small brass buttons topping off this 
stylish garment. 

Black is a particularly popular color this sea- 
son and is most becoming to blonds with their 
fair hair and complexion. 

A satin waist reduced from $11.50 may now be 
had for $6.90. Of an exquisite shade of pink 
and beautiful quality, elaborately trimmed with 
val lace yoke of same so artistically put in that 
this effect is one of sea shell loveliness and as 
dainty as can be. Short puff sleeves to elbow of 
satin with lace and fancy cuff of same. 

At this same 23rd street shop are also shown 
taffeta petticoats, full width and deep flounce— 
price $4.75—pink and blue only. 

The newest thing in long-silk gloves has the 
arm part beautifully embroidered with small 
flower design and joined to the hand portion by a 
single row of hemstitching. Price $350 the pair. 
To wear with long evening gloves and keep them 
in place are little bracelets made of imitation 
precious stones. These come in all colors to 
match the gloves and are most attractive. 
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A separate waist is black net over foundation 
of white silk. Deep square yoke outlined with 
heavy silk applique and narrow val lace, three 
rows of the narrow lace being fulled on in round 
effect at corners of square cut yoke and giving a 
dainty fluffy finish. Price $35, reduced from $75. 

There is a new shade of green called “Smoke” 
which is beautiful—especially in voiles. Trim- 
med with taffeta it is most effective. 

None but the uninitiated wear white shoes 
this Summer. They are replaced by tan or 
those in light gray. 

The short skirts so much in vogue for walk- 
ing, necessitate much care in selection of hosiery. 
Silk stockings may be obtained from $1.24 per 
pair up and are great bargains. At this price 
there is no need of even the poorest of us wear- 
ing the humble product of former days when silk 
stockings were regarded asa luxury. They come in 
all weights and colorings—some perfectly plain 
with simple clockings up the side, others for danc- 
ing and formal occasions being more elaborate. 
The white ones for use with bridal costumes are 
inset with butterflies or other medallions of real 
lace to match trimmings on gown, or else are 
heavily embroidered. 

Another new fad of the year is the lingerie 
toilette complete, frock, belt, collar, hat and even 
parasol to match. Patterns for these, stamped 
and ready to make up, may be obtained for a rea- 
sonable sum. 

Mull parasols are dainty with fulled linings of 
figured material. Enameled handles match pre- 
dominating color of design. Parasols of pongee, 
on which are large polkadots of contrasting col- 
or, are particularly stunning. The fancy sun- 
shades of silk and lace come in all conceivabie 
shades and combinations, some with handles rep- 
resenting natural flowers so perfect in imitation 
that it is difficult to detect from the genuine. 
These handles are detachable. 

Belts of woven straw are an innovation, while 
those of soft leather are always in good taste. 
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Governor's Island, N. Y. 


The marriage of Miss Mary Pullman to 
Lieutenant Edward E. Farnsworth was a bril- 
liant affair and was largely attended by of- 
ficers of the Army and their families. The 
Officers’ Club was elaborately decorated with 
flags, palms and vines, and the bride and 
groom received the congratulations of their 
friends after the ceremony in a bower of green 
at the south end of the ball room. The maid 
of honor was Miss Ethel Pullman, and the 
bridesmaids were Miss Polly Gale and Miss 
Anna Greble. The best man was Captain EI- 
lison L. Gilmer. A. C. Mrs. Taylor assisted 
her father, Col. John W. Pullman, in receiving 
the guests. The ushers were Lieutenants Mal 
colm P. Andruss. Edmund T. Weisel, Henry 
H. Scott and Albert H. Barkley, all of the 





Artillery Corps. The groom's gift to his best 
man was a silver cigarette case. The gifts 
of the bride to the bridesmaids were dull gold 
amethyst breast pins. and of the bridegroom 
to the ushers stick pins of the same: design. 
The wedding presents were displayed at Col- 
onel Pullman’s quarters, and included a great 
variety of beautiful articles in gold, silver and 
cut glass from friends at Governor's Island, 
New York and Washington; among the latter 
a box of flowers from Mrs. Theodore Roose- 
velt. A collation was served at the Officers’ 
Club by the club steward. Mrs. H. O. S. 
Heistand, in black spangles, presided at the 
punch bowl. and the decorations of the tables 
were under her supervision. Among the manv 
guests present at the ceremony and reception, 
in addition to the officers and their families 
of Governor’s Island, may be mentioned Col- 
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onel Medorem Crawford, A. C., Colonel Wil- 
liam S. Patten, Quartermaster’s Department, 
and Miss Patten; Lieutenant Colonel Henry 
H. Ludlow, A. C., Mrs. John R. Williams and 
Miss Williams, Lieutenant and Mrs. Charles 
Braden, Captain W. S. Barlow, Captain and 
Mrs. Edwin O. Sarratt, Mrs. Malcolm P. An- 
druss, Mrs. Henry H. Scott, Miss Grace 
Hornby, Miss Norton and Mr. and Mrs. Doug- 
las Walker. Music was furnished for the re- 
ception and for informal dancing, which fol- 
lowed, by the 12th Infantry band. The bride 
and groom left at two o’clock, amid showers 
of rice and good wishes, for a short tour. 

Col. Stephen C. Mills and family have left 
Governor’s Island. After a short leave, Col. 
Mills will proceed to Manila, P. I., as Chief 
of Staff of the Philippine Division. 

Mrs. Grant entertained a number of the of- 
ficers and ladies at dinner Wednesday, July 
the 16th. 

Lieutenant Carroll B. Hodges, 12th U. S. 
Inf., will leave Fort Jay, Governor’s Island on 
the 21st of July for San Francisco, where he 
will sail for Manila August 6th. Mr. Hodges 
will serve as Aide-de-Camp to Brigadier-Gen- 
eral C. L. Hodges, who is at present the Chief 
of Staff of the Philippine Division. 

Mrs. W. J. Pardee, Mrs. F. S. Cochen, Mrs. 
A. W. Foreman and Miss Milligan took lunch- 
eon with Mrs. Moor N. Falls July the 16th 
at Sandy Hook. 

Colonel Carbaugh entertained a number 
of friends at a very pretty dinner Friday, 
July the 5th. 

The evening of the 4th of July was spent 
most delightfully by many of the officers and 
their families on board the Governor’s Island 
boat which left the dock about eight o’clock 
in the evening and sailed around Gravesend 
Bay and Coney Island. The fireworks were 
beautiful and the sail a very pleasant one. 

Miss Shearer, who has been visiting Col. 
and Mrs. Heistand, has returned to her home 
in Pennsylvania. 

The baseball team of Governor’s Island has 
bought new suits and the team is looking in 
good trim for the numerous games to be 
played this season 

The Rev. J. R. Milligan. D. D.. of Saint 
Georges. Del. has been visiting Lieutenant 
and Mrs. A. W. Foreman. 

Mrs. Mallory and her two sons have left 
Fort Jay. Governor’s Island for a visit to 
the Jamestown Exposition. Major Mallory 
has been on duty at the exposition for a num- 
ber of months. 

A large party went from Governor’s Island 
to Manhattan Beach Thursday, July 18, to see 
Paine’s fireworks. The performance did not 
come off, however, owing to rain in the after- 
noon. 

Mrs. H. O. S. Heistand gave a bridge party 
of four tables on July 26th. 

Mrs. Edmund B. Smith is spending a week 
at Easthampton. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Edward E. Farnsworth 
have returned from their trip and are spend- 
ing a few days with Colonel Pullman. after 
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which they will leave for their new home at 
Fort Hamilton. 


Fort Myer, Va. 


The view from the fort these days is particu- 
larly charming. One may look out across the his- 
toric Potomac River to where, far beyond, rises 
the Washington Monument, with the benign look- 
ing Capitol in the farther background, the entire 
panoramic view overhung with a hazy, transpar- 
ent film that adds a distinct charm from an 
artistic standpoint, but which is rather terrify- 
ing on account of the extreme and depressing 
humidity which it indicates. 

The ladies of Fort Myer have taken the initia- 
tive in organizing a Bridge Whist Club, to meet 
every Tuesday and Saturday evening, at which 
their lords and masters will help to while away 
the tedium of these long evenings, when the 
cooling breezes from the river make it possi- 
ble to play. 

In the middle of the month of July there was 
not a single officer at the fort. Colonel Hatfield 
had gone to New York as a member of the board 
appointed to deal with the case of Colonel Ayres, 
which met at the Army Building in New York 
City on July 17. 

Other officers were absent in Harper’s Ferry, 
for the practice march of twenty-one days, while 
Lieutenants Bristol and Donnelly were at Fort 
Howard, and Lieutenant Merchant at Fort Wash- 
ington. 

Lieutenant Blakeley had been ordered from 
Jamestown to join Captain Cassells at Harper’s 
Ferry. 

Captain Horn was still at Jamestown. He and 
his wife, by the way, will later be absent from 
Fort Myer for the months of September and 
October, the Captain’s leave being granted for 
that period. 

Two welcome visitors at the fort are Major 
Rumbough’s sons, Messrs. Stanley and Wright 
Rumbough, the former home from West Point, 
and the latter from California College, to spend 
their respective vacations. 

A hop was given in the Headquarters Build- 
ing on Friday evening, July 19. The guests pres- 
ent numbered manv of the officers from the 
Washington Barracks, among them Captain 
Smith, Lieutenants Earle, Ward, Howell, Pettus, 
Close, Mason, and Lieutenant McGowan, of the 
Navy. An out-of-town guest was Mr. Kelcher, 
of New York, a guest at Colonel Hatfield’s 
home at the time. 

Other guests were the Misses Dorothy Lank- 
foot, Miss Atkinson and Miss Pierce 

In spite of the hot weather, the hop was thor- 
oughly enjoyed by all present, the summer gowns 
of the ladies helping to form an attractive picture. 

Delightful music was furnished by the post or- 
chestra. 

This festivity was followed by a small hop sup- 
per given by Miss Hatfield, which proved a happy 
termination to a most enjoyable evening. 

Fort Myer was much distressed by the acci- 
dental death through drowning in the Potomac 
River, of Private Leslie R. Rood, of Troop G, 
commanded by Captain Corcoran, and at that 
time in camp with the District National Guard at 
Ordway, Boliver Heights. W. Va. 
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Captain Corcoran referred to the dead private, 
who was just twenty- “one years old, and came 
from Pittsfield, Mass., as “one of my best men. 

Private Rood enlisted in the Cavalry in March, 
1906, at his home town, and was immediately as- 
signed to the Thirteenth Cavalry at Fort Myer. 

Members of Troop G sent a handsome floral 
design as their last tribute. This, however, but 
inadequately expressed their sorrow that their 
comrade had met so unexpectedly with such a 
tragic death. 


Fort Snelling, Minn. 


Recent departures include the return of 
Major E. B. Frick to his proper station in 
Cuba; the departure of Mrs. Herbert Harris 
and her sister, Mrs. Trott; the leave taking of 
Mrs. King, wife of Capt. Edward L. King, 
2d Cav., and Mrs. J. B. Johnson, mother of 
Capt. Frederick Johnson; the going away of 
the Misses Proctor, of Mankato, Minn.; the 
absence of Mrs. Douglas McCaskey on a 
visit to her home city in St. Joseph, Mo., and 
the departure of Mrs. Coffey, wife of Lieut. 
Edgar N. Coffey, 2d Cav. 

The garrison has been quite gay with vari- 
ous entertainments, both post affairs and pri- 
vate parties. A ’bus party was indulged in by 
all the garrison on a recent evening and great 
fun was had. The young people of the gar- 
rison were entertained one evening by Surgeon 
Herbert I. Harris, who proved, as usual, a 
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most delightful host. Mrs. Bullard. wife of 
Col. R. L. Bullard, 8th Inf., was hostess at a 
bridge party in the Infantry garrison. 

There have been the usual comings and go- 
ings in the garrison the past few weeks. 
Among arrivals in the garrison of both old 
and new residents may be mentioned the re- 
turn of Capt. James A. Lynch, 28th Inf., after 
a week’s trip in charge of recruits, to Fort 
Douglas; the return of Mrs. Morgan, Mrs. 
Prince and Miss Prince from a delightful trip 
to St. Louis; the arrival of Mr. Longley of 
Washington, D. C., on a visit to Lieut. James 
M. Loud, 28th Inf., the coming of Midshipman 
Lee Petit Warren, U. S. N., on his summer’s 
vacation to be the guest of his mother, Mrs. 
Charles G. Mortimer; the arrival of Major and 
Mrs. F. M. Beall’s house guests, Mrs. Mapp 


: - Atlanta, Georgia, and Mrs..E. C. Frost. of 


San arene Tex.; the visit of Capt. and Mrs. 
W. T. Wilder, 11th Inf., to the home of their 
teal Mr. and Mrs. V. M. Watkins. 

A launch party was a pleasing diversion en- 
joyed by a number of guests, with Captain and 
Mrs. W. S. Overton, acting as host and hostess. 

A matinee party and luncheon had Miss 
Beall as hostess one afternoon recently. Quite 
a number of guests enjoyed her hospitality. 

Major Felder M. Beall and wife were guests 
of honor at a recent dinner given by Lieut. 
and Mrs. Haywood Hensell of the medical de- 
partment. 
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Fort Apache, Anz. 


Major and Mrs. Bishop held a reception in 
honor of their daughter, Miss Marion, who has 
returned to the garrison for the summer. The 
guests were Lieutenants Bothwell, Baird, Parker, 
Smith and Rodney, Dr. Herbert Smith, Dr. Law- 
rence, Mrs. Merriam and Miss Sheldon. 

The base ball games between the troops and 
Indians are very interesting, as the latter play 
an unusually good game. The one between the In- 
dians and F troop that was played last week was a 
close one but the soldiers came out ahead. A 
number of the garrison people rode over to wit- 
ness it. 

Mrs. Sebree Smith left the garrison last month 
for a visit with relatives in San Carlos, Arizona, 
from where she will go to the coast of southern 
California to join her daughters, in their cottage 
by the sea. 

Dr. Herbert Smith has received orders to leave 
Apache in time to catch the transport which will 
sail from San Francisco on the fifteenth of Aug- 
ust. 

A sad accident occurred in the garrison which 
resulted in the death of a young recruit who had 
but lately joined E troop. Several swimmers 
went to White river for a plunge, taking the re- 
cruit with them. He was learning the strokes 
when the plank slipped from under him. In their 
efforts to save him several of his companions 
barely escaped with their lives. 

The new tennis court which was completed last 
month, on the fine ground in front of the guard 
house, is in constant use by the officers of the 
garrison. 

A pay escort continues to march once a month 
to Holbrook, Arizona, for the pay, as arrange- 
ments for having it sent by way of Rice have not 
yet been made. One hundred and eighty miles of 
roughest road with the sun beating down upon 
the desert is not an enviable ride and as one sol- 
dier remarked: “I'll take the fort and no pay 
every time. 

Mr. John Elliot of Los Angeles has been visit- 
ing Lieut. S. D. Smith. 


Fort Logan, Col. 


Major and Mrs. L. J. Hearn returned to the 
post June Ist, after one month’s leave spent in 
Washington, D. C., Jamestown and _ various 
points in the east. 

The second battalion, Twenty-first Infantry, 
under command of Major Harry Leonhaeuser, 
returned from the target range June rgth. 

Lieut. Thomas H. Gimperling, 21st Infantrv, 
who has been engaged in progressive map mak- 
ing of the state of Texas for the past nine 
months, has completed his task and was ordered 
to report at headquarters, Southern division, at 
St. Louis. for similar duty. 

Leave of absence for three months has been 
granted Lieut. Clenard McLaughlin. 

Capt Celwyn E. Hampton returned to the gar- 


rison June 23rd after spending twenty days in 
Middle Park, Cal. 

Lieut. J. F. Hare returned to the garrison 
June 25th from Fort Duchesne, Wyo., where he 
had gone on a surveying trip. 
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Capt. F. W. Kobbe will leave for Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kan., in August. He has been detailed as 
an instructor at the cavalry and infantry school. 

Major and Mrs. F. L. Palmer are visiting Capt. 
and Mrs. Lee Parmenter. 

Major Palmer, now retired, was formerly of 
the oth Infantry. After a few weeks spent in 
visiting friends they will go on to Baltimore, Md., 
where they expect to make their future home. 

Capts. Moore and Kobbe and Lieuts. Doster, 
Tiffany and Preston gave an informal smoker at 
their quarters, Saturday, June 29th. The grounds 
were most artistically decorated and the regi- 
mental band played during the entire evening. Be- 
sides the officers of the garrison many guests 
from town were present. It was one of the most 
thoroughly enjoyable affairs ever given in the 


post. 
Fort McIntosh, Tex. 


Social life here has been more cr less dull 
the past month, due to the intensity of the 
heat and the suspense in which the battalion 
has been kept regarding the exact date of its 
departure for San Francisco, where the regi- 
ment sets sail for the Islands. A definite date, 
however, has been set and the troops will bid 
farewell to this garrison on Aug. 2. 

The 4th of July was celebrated very quietly 
here. Some of the officers went fishing, re- 
turning with good-sized strings of fish. Cap- 
tain Stuart and Lieut. King spent the day at 
Corpus Christi. 

The Bridge Club met at Lieut. and Mrs. 
Bugbee’s quarters one Wednesday evening, 
where a delightful time was had by all the 
members. 

Mrs. Henry Wiegenstein is convalescent ait- 
er quite a severe illness. 

Lieut. King, 1st Cav., was a San Antonio 
visitor one day recently. 

A watermelon party, with Captain Stuart as 
host, proved a very enjoyable affair one even- 
ing. 

Lieut. T. N. Gimperling, 21st Inf., 1s absent 
on leave. A three months’ tour of the east will 
be made before he returns to his proper sta- 
tion at Fort Logan. 

Target season closed with few regrets. It 
was exceedingly arduous work in the hot 
weather of this climate. Company L carried off 
honors in individual shooting and Company M 
in collective fire. 

One of Laredo’s prominent citizens has ex- 
pressed himself decidedly in a recent letter 
to the San Antonio Express, concerning the 
good behavior and excellent discipline of this 
battalion of soldiers of the 25th Infantry. 

The fore part of the month found the new 
regimental chaplain and his family established 
in his quarters in the garrison. He is Chaplain 
O. a. W. Scott. 

Miss Gallagher, of San Antonio, has returned 
home after a short visit here with her sister, 
Mrs. Keller. 

Among other social affairs Capt. and Mrs. 
Lewis were host and hostess at a lawn party; 
Lieut. Blyth gave a chafing dish supper; and 
a charming dance with Miss Gallagher as hon- 
oree of the occasion was given by Lieut. and 
Mrs. Bugbee. 
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A Watch Every Sold 


Philippine Offices : 


ARMY 


AND 


H. E. Heacock & Co., McCullough Bidg., Manila 
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BRONZE TABLETS 


The Gorham Company 
makes Bronze Tablets for 
all commemorative pur- 
poses -It prepares special 
designs appropriate to any 
requirements ,or carries 
out with the utmost care 
the designs of Architects 
and Sculptors @ @ 
The exacting character 
of this work demands 
a broad experience and 
facilities of the highest 
order - These the Gor 


ham Company possesses 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 


FIFTH AVENVE 
NEW YORK 


ier and Sailor Needs 


Fastens Around the Wrist 
Correct Timekeeper 
Always in Sight 


Nickel-Silver Cases. Five different Styles. 


Price, complete with a genuine 
Pig Skin Strap, as illustrated . $3.50 


We also make a smaller size, sold with 


Pig Skin or Black Seal Strap, 
complete for eS $6.00 


New England Watches are sold by all Deal- 
ers and at Post Exchanges and Navy Can- 
teens. If your dealer cannot supply you send 
us his name and address, and we will for- 
ward you a catalogue and tell you where you 
may purchase the watches. 


THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 


12 Dover Street °° Waterbury, Conn. 





Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 


Capt. Chas. D. Clay, retired, was here a few 
days, for instruction in recruiting duty. From 
here he proceeded to Little Rock, Ark., reliev- 
ing Maj. R. G. Smither of recruiting duty. 

Major Augustus P. Blocksom, inspector gen- 
eral’s department, inspected and reviewed the 
recruit battalion and inspected unserviceable 
property in the hospital during his stay here. 

Capt. H. L. Laubach, 23d Inf., has returned 
from detached service at Fort Monroe, Va. 

Capt. John T. Geary has resumed command 
of the 17th Recruit Company, after a month’s 
absence in Kentucky on a business trip. 

Lieut. J. M. Craig, 20th Inf., spent a week 
or more here to learn recruiting methods. He 
left for his station at Newberia, La. 

Capt. William Luhn has gone to Camp Per- 
ry, Ohio, to act as adjutant of the national 
shooting match between the regulars and mili- 
tia. 

Chief Musician F. J. Weber had for guest 
Nicholas Hernandez, formerly a member of 
the Porto Rican commission at the world’s 
fair, for several days the past month. 

Lieut. N. A. Goodspeed, 3d Cav., and his 
wife, who have been enjoying a home visit at 
St. Albans, Vt., for the past twenty days, have 
returned to the garrison. 

Post Quartermaster Sergeant S. T. Robert- 
son and Miss Alice Blair were united in mar- 
riage at her residence in the city. 





That “LONG-FELT-WANT” 
Finally Filled! 


OFFICERS’ MANUAL 


BY 


Lieutenant-Colonel James A. Moss, U. S. A., 
Aid-de-Camp to the Lieutenant-General 
uecamibiansen 


3eing a service manual consisting of a com- 
pilation, in convenient, handy form, of ‘‘cus- 
toms of the service’? and other matters of a 
practical, worth-knowing nature—things of 
value and assistance to the inexperienced— 
most of which cannot be found in print, but 
must be learned by experience—often by doing 
What we should not do or by failing to do that 
which we should do. Of special value and in- 
terest to National Guard Officers, as it tells in 
a nutshell how things are done in the Regular 


Army. 
Price, $1.50 net 
FOR SALE BY 


The Post Exchange, West Point, N. Y. 


asw KY 


The Post Exchange, Ft. William McKinley, Philippine Is. 








es 


Shows the double, visible index—a 
convenient, handy feature possessed 
by no other book. 
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Lieut. Col. R. K. Evans, the commandant, 
has returned here, after a two months’ visit 
spent in Washington 

Lieut. E. J. Ely, 5th Cav., has gone ona 
two months’ leave of absence. 

A number of the officers and ladies of the 
depot attended a social function at the Coun- 
try club one Saturday afternoon recently. The 
band accompanied them and rendered a fine 
musical programme. 

Lieut. J. C. Gregory has gone on ten days’ 
leave to visit his parents in Virginia. 

Recent arrivals in the garrison include Miss 
Potter of Maryland, guest of Lieut. and Mrs. 
Rodney; Mrs. Porlin of St. Louis, visiting Mrs. 
Ola W. Bell; Mrs. Jones, wife of Capt. Jones, 
11th Inf., who is being entertained by Mrs. 
Bradley, and Captain Rumbough of St. Louis, 
the guest of Capt. Bunker. 

Probably the most pleasurable post affair 
of the month was the band concert given here 
by the band of the general staff of the Mexi- 
can Army, the best. band of the Southern Re- 
public. It was en route to the Jamestown Ex- 
position. A delightful reception was given 
during the concert by Capt. and Mrs. Ola Bell. 

A number of people have been ill lately, 
among them being Lieut. Hasson, 6th Cav, 
Lieut. William Powell, Med. Dept., and Lieut. 
W. G. Heaton, 13th Cav. All are convalescent. 

Capt. G. Soulard Turner, 7th Inf., was host 
at afternoon tea to a number of St. Louis 
friends one afternoon. 


OFFICERS’ MANUAL 
For use of subalterns 
By 
feut.-Col. James A. Moss, Aid-de-Camp to the Lieut.-General 


Capt. 24th Infantry 


For Sale 
By 


The Post Exchanges at 


West Point, N.Y., and Ft. William McKinley, Philippine Is, 
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A New Pattern 
in a Famous Brand 


CHARTER OAK isthe name of the newest YY 
pattern in‘ 1847 ROGERS BROS.” ‘Silver Plate : 
that Wears.’’ Particularly appropriate is this 
name for the pattern brought out in the 6oth 
anniversary year of the original Rogers 
Brothers ware, which was first made in 1847 
in Hartford, the home of the Charter Oak. 


“IGAT ROGERS BROS” 


knives, spoons, forks, etc., enjoy the distince- 7 


tion of being the best in silver plate. The ¥ 


Charter Oak pattern is noteworthy in 
the richness and finish of the design, f 
which is a combination of Bright and 
French Gray, giving to the various pieces 

an unusual degree of beauty and charac- 

ter. Send for Catalogue ‘‘H-3’’ show- 

ing this and the other leading patterns. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 


(International Silver Co., Successor.) 





for ARMY and NAVY OFFICERS 
-and THEIR FAMILIES - 


CORRECT STYLES FOR EVERY OCCASION 


Riding Boots 
shat.” $12.00 


eee *. . . « $5.00 and 7.00 


Catalogues await request 


Alexander 


Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth Street 





tyle No. 753 
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The Quartermaster’s Bill 
By Neil Hutchinson 


First Voice, January 1907: 


Nine thousand pounds of anthracite, 
Six linen cuffs at twenty-four, 
Three dollars worth electric light— 
Thank Heav’n it is no more! 


We must cut down on lights, my dear; 
Does Bridget sit up late? 

Nine thousand pounds is too much coal, 
We must give up the grate. 


And all the things we need, I fear 
We'll keep on needing still— 

There’s no way out—we've got to pay 
That Quartermaster’s Bill! 


The grocer’s bill and butcher’s too 
Can wait a little while, 

I need a new Cits overcoat 
My old one’s out of style. 


You need a coat too—hang it all! 
It really makes me ill 

To think of paying all I earn 
On a Quartermaster’s Bill.” 


First Voice, March, 1907. 


“Well now, my dear, what think you! 
I’ve just seen Captain White, 

He says at last the bill has passed 
That gives us coal and light. 


Hip-hip-hurrah for Uncle Sam! 
We'll work now with a will. 

Think of all the things we'll save 
On that Quartermaster’s Bill! 


I'll have a new Spring overcoat 
And you can have a dress, 

An Easter hat and shoes and gloves ;— 
Some posies too, I guess, 


We'll have the baby’s picture, 
We'll see the ‘Old Red Mill,’ 

And a dinner at the Waldorf, 
On that Quartermaster’s Bill! 


We'll pay that old insurance 
The very day it’s due. 

Likewise the patient grocer 
And the patient butcher too.” 


SECOND VOICE: 


“But dear, it wasn’t very much 
For March you know was warm. 
We haven't burned so many lights 
And had but one wee storm.” 


First Voice: 

Well, here it is: “Two pair of shoes 
Five dollars,—that’s for me. 

Coal—ten, exact, and lights—one-twenty-two.” 
Great Scott—that’s all that’s free! 
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No new Spring duds for us, my dear. 
No Waldorf dinners fine. 

We'll wait ‘till I’m a Captain 
Before we try to shine. 


Get out the benzine bottle; 
We''l knuckle down to Fate, 

Pay the grocer what you can, 
And let the butcher wait. 


But don’t give up the ship, my dear, 
Keep up your courage still. 

Before we are retired, we'll save 
That Quartermaster’s Bill!” 


A soldier in the First Reserve Hospital who 
had one of his arms shot off, was rejoicing 
over the fact. Said he “My grandfather losta 
leg in the Civil War and our family have been 
bragging over it ever since. That story is a 
chestnut, and now I am going to be the 
hero of the family.” 


A young lady had given a vapid young gen- 
tleman her photograph. He was enamored 
with it and made the remark, “Some day, with 
your permission, I shall plead for the posses- 
sion of the lovely original.” The young lady 
surprised him by saying, “Then I shall give 
you the negative.” 


Historic Soil. 

A young naval officer with his bride, a 
California girl, recently arrived at Annapo- 
lis for duty. An old colored woman had 
been installed in the quarters they were to 
occupy by a brother officer, and was in 
evidence to welcome the young couple. 
“Mammy” had been born and raised in An- 
napolis and appreciated the position she 
was entitled to in consequence, and was de- 
termined to impress upon this “Sloper” the 
advantage she was gaining by being sta- 
tioned among so much “Ancestry.” She 
said: “Why. chile, you must ‘member 
when you takes a walk on dese h’er streets 
youse steppin’ on history—dis he’r ain't no 
Western durt.” 
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GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 


“ME The Name is ; 
stamped on every 
loop— 


™ CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 

ed on receipt of price. 

GEO. FROST CO. Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 













medicinal value. 


ders. 


tion, excessive perspira 


an absolute necessity. 


ES a1 


HIC and at Post Exchanges 
0 


a) 
a.m and Canteens. 
SN BOOKLET FREE, 


Mew York 
Chicago 





20 Mule Team 
Violet Boric \< 
Talcum Powder 


is unquestionably 
the superior of any 
‘*Talcum’’ Powder 
on the market be- 
cause containing 
the highest per- 
centage of Boric— 
hence of highest 


“20-Mule Team” Violet 
Boric Talcum Powder is 
the most velvety and deli- 
cately perfumed, the pur- 
estand most effective of 
all toilet and baby pow- 


For prickly heat, chaf- 
ing, baby rashes, irrite- 


tion, sunburn, windburn, 
for hot, tired, aching, irri- 
tated, perspiring feet, 
rough, harsh skins, and 
for use after shaving, it is 


rial size mailed 10c., 
full size 25c. at all dealers 


Pacific Coast 
Borax Co. 


Oakland, Cal. 
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PHILIP MORRIS & CO. 


LIMITED 


By Special Appointment to His 
Majesty King Edward VII 


CSTACL'SHtO —SEEEEE - SEE —-OVER SO YRS 


gu? MORR & Co Lt» 


Me \} 
|| By SpeciaL } a Q  ToHisMavesty 
APPOINTMENT 


+ PRINTED ON 
EACH CIGARETTE || 


FACTORIES 

LONDON.ENG. CAIRO-EGYPT. MONTREAL, CANADA 
NEW YORK USA 

AGENTS @ DEPOTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 


TE BWAEGGARTIES yo 
Manufacturers of Highest Grades 


Turkish Cigarettes 


Cambridge Cork-Tip Cigarettes 
Have Been Celebrated for 
Over Fifty Years. 





Factories in London, Cairo, 
Montreal, New York 





UNDERW00D 


STANDARD 
TYPEWRITER 





“Star of the First Magnitude.” 
FACT Number 10—The Underwood Escapement is 


Faster than the Fastest Operator. 
The Skilled Mechanic says: ‘It 
will last a hundred years.” 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY. 
New York or Anywhere. 
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“Murder Will Out.” 


The poor minister’s wife was mending his 
clothes when a woman of the congregation 
called on a visit. The minister’s wife was 
searching for a button in a sewing basket. 
“You seem to have a good many buttons,” 
said the caller. “Why there is one just like 
the ones on my husband’s last winter’s over- 
coat!” “Indeed,” said the minister’s wife; 
“how funny. All these buttons were found in 
the contribution box. Your husband is well, 
I hope? What! you must go so soon? Well, 
good-bye! Come again, soon, and I will tell 
you about our new missionary collection.” 


Anyway. 


“Without you, John,” said the wife in a do- 
mestic broil to her husband, “without you, how 
many fools do you think live on this street?” 
It was a poser. The husband stared. “With- 
out me,” he snarled, “what do you mean.” 

The wife grew sarcastic. “Well, with you, 
then,” she snapped. 


Easy. 


“I wish some one would tell me the differ- 
ence between a typewriting machine and the 
girl who runs it,” said a well-known business 
man to his friend. 

“IT think that is easy,” said his friend. 

“Easy,” exclaimed the business man; “not 
so easy as you think when it is written. The 
other day I received a bill from Jones & Co., 
for ribbon for the typewriter and my wife got 
hold of it and raised a row for several hours 
before I could explain.” 


Answered. 


In school the teacher put the following 
question to a class of boys. 

“Can any boy name an animal of the order 
identata, that is a toothless animal.” 

“I can,” he said. 

“Well,” said the teacher; “what is it?” 

“My grandmother,” said the boy. 


Articles at a Premium. 


An enterprising California girl, whose father 
became financially involved through the disas- 
trous earthquake which occurred last April. 
has recently rented a ranch for the purpose of 
raising poultry as a livelihood for the family— 
and has been inquiring among her friends as 
to the most reliable place to purchase capon 
eggs? 


Reckless Extravagance. 


A little negress from one of the Southern 
plantations who had gone “bare footed” all of 
her life, was recently brought to Washington 
to assist her mother, who was the cook in her 
“young mistress’” family. A few weeks after 
her arrival she asked “Miss Emma Lizzie” if 
she would “please, Mam,” write a letter home 


for her. Mrs. replied, “certainly ~ Pa- 
lina, now what shall I say?” taking her seat 
at the desk. The little girl looked thoughtful 
for a moment and then began 

“Dear Pap—I w’ares shoes eve’y day.” 


A Social Battle. 


As frequently happens in a small Southern 
village where the water is supplied the resi- 
dents from the pipes on the streets—two negro 
women with their pails on their heads met ‘at 
the most popular pump—where the following 
conversation was overheard: 

“Milly, what fur is all dese carri’ges drivin’ 
*bout dis mornin’? Dey mus’ be speekin’ gwine 
on in de Cou’t House?” 

“No dey ain’t no speekin’ gwine on. Cun’l 
Randolph’s dau’ter she gwine git mar’ied to- 
day.” 

“She is? well how-cum dey wants so many 
carri’ges do?” 

“Ca’se nigger, doan you know, deys big 
dogs, an’ dey fights hard.” 


One on the Colonel. 


Mammy’s “fabrite white chile’ had married 
a distinguished young Captain of the United 
States Marine Corps. A few weeks after the 
imposing military wedding, the old woman was 
assisting in the arrangement of the Barracks 
home, when her eye lighted upon a photograph 
of the Colonel of the Post taken in full dress 
uniform. After duly admiring and expatiating 
upon the excellent likeness it was of Captain 
, the bride, much amused, explained 
to her that it was not a picture of her husband, 
but of their Colonel. 

Mammy, nothing daunted by her mistake, re- 
plied, “Well h’it seem lik’ when dey j’ins dat 
sa-ci-ty, en w’ares dem clo’s, dey all looks 
a-lik’.” 








A sentry on post at midnight 

Said he wasn’t bothered by fright, 
But bullets were bound 

To jump at a sound,— 

In danger they’d surely take flight. 


A cowboy on travel in France 
Once shot up a town by ill chance: 
“Arrest me?” cried he, 

“My finger, just see, 

Is worked by St. Vitus’s dance.” 


An Old Soldier's Definition of Drunkenness. 


Soldiers are invariably asked when on 
the witness stand in court martial cases 
where drunkenness is involved “What was 
the condition of the accused as regards so- 
briety,” and many is the soldier witness 
who is in doubt as to what does consti- 
tute drunkenness insomuch the following 
verse is produced as: 


“Not drunk is he, who from the floor 
Can rise again and still drink more; 
But drunk is he who prostrate lies 
Without the power to drink or rise.” 














For Sale at all Leading 
Druggists 


Insist upon the Original 





Boston, Mass. 


My wife being in a low state of 
health has received marked bene- 
fit from Pabst Extract. It never 
fails to secure a night's sleep for 

her when she takes it when being 

tired and nervous. 


J. H. SHERMAN, 
M. D. 


eccscc) 
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For Insomnia 


Peaceful, refreshing sleep is one of the essentials to perfect 
health. Without it the system is soon run down and the nerves 
shattered. Yet many a woman, after a day of trials in the house- 
hold, school or office, is robbed of this much-needed rest, while 
many a man, retiring to sleep, finds himself grinding over and 
over the business of the day, and slumber, although aggravatingly 
striven for, becomes an impossibility. This is what is termed in- 
somnia---business cares, fatigue or excitement keep the brain in 
a whirl, but no matter what the cause, speedy relief can be foundin 


. Pabst Extrad 
The Best Tonic 


Containing the bracing, toning, soothing properties of the choic- 
est hops blended in a wholesome manner with the vital, tissue 
building and digestive elements of pure, rich barley malt, it not 
only quiets the nerves, producing sweet, refreshing sleep, but 
furnishes nourishment in predigested form that rebuilds the de- 
bilitated system and carries in it muscle, tissue and blood mak- 
ing constituents. With peaceful rest thus assured, the system 
nourished and the appetite stimulated, causing a desire for and 
making possible the digestion of heavier foods, a condition of 
perfect health is rapidly assured. 


Pabst Extract 
The Best Tonic 


being a rich, nourishing, predigested food that is ready for assimi- 
lation by the blood as soon as taken into the stomach, brings re- 
‘ief and cure to the nervous, strengthens the convalescent, builds 
up the anaemic and overworked, restores lacking energy and is a 
boon to nursing mothers. 
Guaranteed under the National Pure Food Law. U.S. Serial No 
Free Picture and Book 


Send us your name on a postal for our interesting booklet and “Baby's First Ad- 


venture, a beautiful picture of baby life. Both FREE. Address 
PABST EXTRACT DEPT. H}. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE AMERICAN KIPLING 


We’re looking for him—or for her, as the Fates shall decide. Possibly 
our search may end successfully in the discovery of genius in collaboration,— 
the man with the experience, observing and retentive; the woman with sym- 
pathy, analytical and imaginative. 


We want Indian stories; stories of the plains, of the hills, of isolated 
forts; stories of Cuba and our island territories; stories of the fo’castle 
wardroom and foreign cruises; stories that breathe true masculinity and true 
femininity, records of man’s courage and woman’s tenderness; of sublime 
sacrifice and primal passions; stories that exhilarate like the air at dawn in 
late spring. 


We want pastels of the Service, light, clever portrayals of character 
which present complete pictures through the medium of episodic or descrip- 
tive action,—not philosophical treatises or surmisings. 


We want humor; and in this respect we are not referring to witticisms, 
jokes or puns. We have in mind that quality of the imagination which gives 
to ideas a fantastic turn, the tendency of which is to temper one’s estimate 
of a life which is taken all too seriously. that playful fancy which satirizes 
but does not wound. 


We want verses, and would be glad to get short poems. We are not 
over-sanguine, however, of procuring much poetry in this intensely practical 
and commercial age. So we'll let it go at any metrical composition which 
tells something worth telling in a rhythm which helps concentration upon 
and appreciation of the subject matter. 


FOR ACCEPTED MS. REMITTANCE IS ENCLOSED IN THE 
NOTIFICATION OF ACCEPTANCE. 


Don’t be afraid to try. Modesty is not always a virtue. Don’t be deterred 
by reason of the fact that your work has not seen the light or met with en- 
thusiastic approval. And don’t let your familiarity with episodes and phases 
of human nature make you contemptuous of their interest to others than 
yourself. 


YOU may be the one we are in search of! 
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There’s nothing that has so 
much to do with your bodily 
comfort as your underwear. 


Unless it shapes itself per- 
fectly to your figure it is bound 
to pinch and chafe and annoy 
you. 


If you want to know what 
real underwear comfort is, try a 
pair of the Scriven Improved 
Elastic Seam Drawers. 


They have an insertion that 
stretches when you want it to, 


that moves every time that you 


mer LOFITEVERY: 
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move. This insertion is con- 
structed on a scientific principle, 
and is a distinct feature of these 
garments. 


The Scriven Improved Elastic 
Seam Drawers allow that ease 
and freedom of motion which 
makes them popular with ath- 
letes and business men alike. 

They come in knee and full 
lengths, in light or heavy weight 
fabrics with shirts to match. 
Order your exact size from your 
haberdasher, or if he cannot sup- 
ply you write us. 


Physical Culture Book Free 


Our booklet illustrates and describes our many styles. It also 
contains a valuable treatise on physical culture for the busy business 


man. It’s Free. 


J. A. SCRIVEN COMPANY 


16 and 18 East 15th Street 


NEW YORK 
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West Point, N. Y. 
Camp Peter Smith Michie. 


‘Is it the man, or is it that hardy perennial, 
the cadet (i. e., the man in uniform) who pos- 
sesses the power to draw all feminine eyes 
and hearts his way, and to keep them, for a 
space, to the exclusion of all other mundane 
interests? One asks this question, annually, as 
the tears shed at the “last parade” are quickly 
dried, and the “girls left behind” devote their 
attention to the successors of the graduates in 
whose joys and in whose sorrows they have 
sympathized for three, or sometimes, for the 
entire four years of cadet life. 

The class of 1907 “doffed the cadet eg 
and changed the gray for the blue” on June 
14. Camp Michie was established on the morn- 
ing of June 15, and the joys of summer camp 
began simultaneously for 1908 and 1910. On 
the afternoon of the same day began the cadet 
life of the candidates who became the mem- 
bers of the new fourth class after the im- 
pressive ceremonies attending their “swearing 
in.” At this formation, which is held on the 
grass plain, the cadet battalion is drawn up in 
line facing the line of candidates. The oath is 
administered to the latter by Mr. William 
Ward, the notary public. The post adjutant 
and the commandant of cadets are present and 
on this occasion the oath was read by the 
commandant. Each candidate testifies his will- 
ingness to subscribe to the oath “to serve his 
country for eight years and to obey the orders 
of his superior officers,” by raising his right 
hand; meanwhile the band plays the “Star 
Spangled Banner.” 

During the latter part of June the greater 
part of the members of the Ist class obtained 
leave, varying in length from six hours to six 
days. The yearlings enjoyed their emancipa- 
tion from their year of plebedom; the Ist 
classmen realized the long-anticipated delights 
of 1st class camp, (with an occasional growl 
over frequent guard duty). 

With July tst has dawned a month of drill 
and diversion, occurring alternately with 
clock-like regularity. From 7 a. m. until 12 m. 
there are drills of all sorts for all sorts and 
conditions of cadets. Riding in the hall for 
members of the 3rd class, Cavalry drill on the 
plain and exercise in the “equitation ring” or 
“bull pen” for the members of the rst; Artil- 
lery drill for the members of both classes; P. 


M. E. target practice for the Ist; also drilling 
new cadets, for the latter the frequent “set- 
ting-up” drills and dancing and swimming. 


There is leisure time for all not on guard nor 
on duty over new cadets, from dinner until 
parade at 5:30 p. m. Every alternate evening 
there is a hop, and on the other alternate 
evening, if this is clear, there is a band con- 
cert programme. The tri-weekly hops are held 
in Cullum Hall on Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday evenings from 8 until 10 p. m. The con- 
certs are held on Tuesday and Thursday and 
Saturday evenings from 8:15 p. m. until tattoo 
at 9:30. The concerts are given in Camp 
Michie on Tuesdays and Saturdays, and on the 
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grass plain in front of the superintendent’s 
quarters on Thursdays. 

The following cadet hop managers have the 
dances in charge: 1908, Cadets Nathan Crary 
Shiverick, Nebraska; Simon Bolivar Buckner, 
Jr., Kentucky; Harvey Douglas Higley, Iowa; 
Edwin Martin Watson, Virginia; Robert Em- 
mett O’Brien, Indiana; Leighton Wilson Ha- 
zlehurst, Jr., Mississippi; George Rodman Goe- 
thals, District of Columbia; James Eugene 
Chaney, Maryland, 1910, Cadets Reginald Di- 
field Cocroft, Rhode Island; Raymond Lucas 
Thompson, New York; Charles Mann Haver- 
kamp, Mississippi; Walter Moore, Maryland; 
Louie Arnold Beard, Texas; George Joseph 
Cochrane, New York. 

The summer hop card is a dainty folding 
card, bearing on the front of cover the crests 
of 1908 and 1910 stamped in gold, and a water- 
color sketch of the Point. 

The yacht races at Poughkeepsie furnished 
an outing to about 80 cadets and their friends 
who made the trip by special West Shore ob- 
servation train. West Point’s hopes were cen- 
tered in the Navy crew, (which was heartily 
applauded and cheered on the way up and 
down the river) and great disappointment was 
felt that the middies failed by a narrow mar- 
gin to attain first place in line at the close. 

The members of the Cadet Y. M. C. A. dele- 
gation to the Northfield conference returned 
this week from a very enjoyable trip. 

The upper classes went on a practice march 
last Saturday morning, July 6. During their 
absence the new 4th class was established in 
camp, taking up their permanent abode at 
about 2 p.m. They participated in the dress 
parade for the first time on Sunday evening, 
July 7, less than a month after admission, and 
reflected great credit by their proficiency in 
the manual on their instructors of the Ist 
class. 

An afternoon tea given by Mrs. Goethals 
and Mrs. Aleshire for Miss Aleshire and Miss 
Helen Taft, daughter of the Secretary of War, 
on Tuesday, June 25th, and a birthday dance 
given by Mrs. Fiebeger on July 2nd in honor 
of the birthday anniversaries of her daughter, 
Miss Julie, and Miss Louise Larned, and those 
of Miss Gladys Edgerton and Miss Frances 
Barnum which occur later in the same month: 
afternoon teas given by Mrs. Larned and Mrs. 
Wood, have been among the social events of 
the season in which the members of the Ist 
and 3rd classes and the young ladies visiting 
at the post and in the vicinity as well as those 
residing at the garrison, have participated. 

Mrs. Buckner, with her son, Cadet Simon 
3olivar Buckner, Jr., received the guests at the 
large hop held on the eve of the national holi- 
day. The quartermaster made a virtue of 
necessity on this occasion, and the electric 
light having failed, instituted calcium light. 


Fort Hamilton, New York Harbor 


_Mrs. Williams and the Misses Williams ar- 
rived in June. The day after their arrival, the 


19th, Col and Mrs. Ludlow gave a reception 
for the officers and ladies to meet their new 
daughters, 


commanding officer’s wife and 
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SUBSTANTIAL NOURISHMENT 


IN COMPACT FORM 


BORDEN’S 





EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


PEERLESS BRAND 
EVAPORATED MILK 
BORDEN'S 
MALTED MILK 


SOLVE THE MILK QUESTION 


in All Climates Under All Conditions 


Borden’s Condensed Milk Gompany 
est.1e57 Leaders of Quality” NEW YORK 
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Forbidden Fruit 


—Cordial gives a finished 
atmosphere to the little 
home dinner. The blend- 
ing of its ingredients—Grape 
Fruit and Old Cognac—is 
the epicure’s delight. 


Forbidden Fruit Cordial is a perfect 
blend of the juice of Grape Fruit 
and Old Cognac Fine Champagne. 


BUSTANOBY BROTHERS, 


Props. of the Cafe des Beaux Arts, New 
York, Sole Owners. 





| 
2. 


«> A.l. SAUCE} 


peer) 


The deliciously appetizing savour 
which Brand’s Al Sauce supplies 
to soups, fish, chops, game, etc., 
served hot or cold, makes it a feature 
of the luncheon and dinner as 
popular with the chef as with the 
guest. Brand’s Al Sauce is the 
Royal Relish. 

For sale by leading grocers everywhere 

G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 


Sole Importers 
HARTFORD LONDON 
NEW YORK 








Ask Your Post 
Exchange for.. 


SUNSET . 
CHOCOLATES «8 


or send the buyers name and 80 cents 
and we will deliver a 20 oz. box to your 
door. We know he will then keep them 


; in stock. @ Your money returned if you do 
' not say they are the best yet. @ Also Vanilla 


Prize Medal Marshmallows 50 cts. or Cho- 
colate covered at 75 cts. for large 20 oz. box. 
Rochester Marshmallow Co. 35 Mortimer St., Rechester, N.Y 
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Among others there from outside the post 
were Gen. and Mrs. Andruss of Bay Ridge, 


Miss Gelston of the Shore Road Drive, and 
Dr. and Mrs. Jarrett of Brooklyn. 

Sunday, June 16th, Mr. and Mrs. Douglas 
Walker of Bay Ridge entertained Lieut. and 
Mrs. H. H. Scott and Lieut. and Mrs. F. M. 
Hinkle at a delightful dinner at the Crescent 
Athletic Club on the Shore Road. 

At the pretty dinner given by 
Mrs. Malcom Andruss the 
12th, were Captain Myers of the 7th Regi- 
ment, Captain Cravens, recently arrived at 
Fort Hamilton, Miss Warner of Buffalo, Lieut. 
and Mrs. F. M. Hinkle and Miss McInerny of 
South Bend. 

Cadet Sampson of the Naval Academy has 
been the guest of his sister, Mrs. H. H. Scott. 

Cadet Orr of West Point has been visiting 
at Captain and Mrs. Sarratt’s. 

A delightful little hop was given the even- 
ing of June 18th, in honor of the visiting ca- 
dets, and as a farewell to Lieut. and Mrs. F. 
M. Hinkle. Among those from outside the 
post, were Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Walker. 

The entire garrison of Fort Hamilton at- 
tended the Farnsworth-Pullman wedding at 
Governor’s Island, on July 2nd. Captain Elli- 
son Gilmer was Lieut. Farnsworth’s _ best 
man, and the ushers from here were Lieut. 
Henry H. Scott and Lieut. Malcolm Andruss. 

Capt. Peter C. Hains has been in Washing- 
ton. 

Mrs. Cravens has arrived at the post. 


Fort Howard, Md. 


It is reported that a new company of the Coast 
Artillery will be shortly organized at Fort Mc- 
Henry, Md., with 1st Lieutenant J. D. Watson 
as its commanding officer and 1st Lieutenant Hol- 
combe, now stationed at Fort Moultrie as its 
lieutenant. It is further rumored that this com- 
pany will have for its nucleus one-third of the 
One Hundred and Third company, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps, stationed at this point. 

Mrs. Cruikshank has been visiting her son, Cap- 
tain Cruikshank, for several days. Mr. and Mrs. 
Holabird of Chicago have also been the guests 
of Captain and Mrs. Cruikshank. 

Mrs. Clark is the guest of her daughter, Mrs. 
F. H. Lincoln, for two weeks. 

Adjutant General Lawrason Riggs of the state 
of Maryland, visited the District Commander a 
few days ago to consult conce rning the approach- 
ing joint army and militia coast defense exer- 
cises. 

Captain and Mrs. 
Mrs. Holabird 
Point, Mr. John 
this year’s class 

The following named officers have been desig- 
nated to deliver the lectures mentioned below to 
the officers of the Maryland National Guard dur- 
ing their participation in the joint militia and 
coast defense exercises: July 6th, Captain 
Godwin Ordway, “Guns, Mortars and Carriages” ; 
July 8th, Captain F. H. Lincoln, “Range and 


Lieut. and 
evening of June 


Cruikshank and Mr. and 
attended graduation at West 
Holabird being a member of 


Position Finding’; July oth, Captain A. W. 
Chase, “Artillery Organization and Administra- 
tion”; July roth, Captan W. M. Cruikshank, 
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“Power, Lights, Communication and Submarine 
Defense.” General Riggs and Colonel Little of 
the ist Infantry, Maryland National Guard, ac- 
companied by Captains Becker and Riggs of their 
staft, visited the district commander recently on 
business connected with approaching joint exer- 
cises. 

Lieut. Colonel Davis of the Medical Depart- 
ment visited the post a short time ago on a tour 
of inspection. 

Captain Knowlton and Lieutenant Furnival re- 
ported Saturday from Fort Du Pont to assist 
during the manceuvres. Captain Knowlton will 
act as assistant to Captain Cruikshank as assist- 
ant district artillery engineer. Lieutenant Furni- 
val is assigned tempogarily to the 21st Company, 
Coast Artillery. 

Lieutenant Furnival is the guest of Captain 
and Mrs. Ordway. 

Captain Knowlton is staying with Captain and 
Mrs. Lincoln. 

Lieutenant Cardwell has reported for duty. He 
is assigned to the One Hundred and Third Com- 
pany, Coast Artillery. 

Lieutenant J. L. Holcombe is expected to report 
at Fort McHenry for duty with the One Hundred 
and Twenty-eighth Company this week, also 
thirty-five men from the Fourth Company are 
expected to arrive at Fort McHenry soon to 
form the nucleus for the One Hundred and 
Twenty-eighth Company. 

Miss Cora Brown and Miss Idelle Kimball of 
Atlanta, Ga., are the gucsts of Lieutenant and 
Mrs. Brown. 


Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 


A squadron of cavalry and a battalion of 
field artillery under command of Major John 
H. Gardner are taking part in the encampment 

Austin this month. 

Lieut. Thomas M. Gimperling, 21st Inf., was 
a visitor in the garrison during the month. 

Col. Joseph B. Girard, Assistant Surgeon 
General, took charge as Chief Surgeon of the 
Department of Texas, this month, relieving 
Col. L. M. Maus, who, upon promotion, has 
gone to the Islands for duty. 

Capt. W. P. Wooten, Corps of Engineers, 
reported here for duty and was assigned as 
chief engineering officer of the Department of 
Texas, with station at Dallas, where he went 
the following day. 

The roof of the barracks occupied by Coin- 
pany F., 26th Inf., was almost completely torn 
away by a severe storm recently. 

Jewett Casey Baker, recently appointed to 
West Point from Missouri, is here visiting his 
father, Capt. David J. Baker, for the summer. 

Everything is ready at the Leon Springs 
range for the southwestern competition in 
August, and with the completion of the tele- 
phone system the camp will have every pos- 
sible convenience. 

Lieut. S. J. Mackall, 11th Inf., 
lected by Gen. Albert L. 
aids. 

Major Omar Brundy, the 


has been se- 
Myers as one of his 


new Inspector 


General of the Department of Texas, has re- 
ported here for station. 
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50 H. P. Silent Six Touring Car, $9,250 Complete 


ROLLS-ROYCE “siK" 


The most beauti- durable and most 
ful, most luxurious, reliable car in the 
most silent, most ee a 


@ The silent, six-cylinder Rolls-Royce is England’s greatest car. It is 
five years ahead of any other car made in the design of the great essen- 
tials, which make for service—its workmanship and finish stand alone. 


@ The motor, with cylinders cast in two groups of threes, the crank shaft 
6 to 12 inches shorter than other six-cylinder motors, eliminates vibration, 
prevents the rapid, constant deterioration which occurs in other makes due 
to the devitalization and crystallization of the steel, prevents the racking 
and breaking of delicate parts. 


@_ No car in the world gives the service of the Rolls-Royce. No car runs 
so smoothly, so easily, so silently; no car is so economical, so durable. 
Our Booklet, No. 13, tells you HOW AND WHY. Write for it. It’s free. 


Rolls-Royce Import Co. 


Sole Importer WALTER C. MARTIN Manhattan 
Silent Six Cylinder Manager Distributor 
Rolls-Royce Cars Cadillac Cars 


BROADWAY AT 62d STREET, NEW YORK 
\e 1001 BEDFORD AVENUE, BROOKLYN 
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Fort Bliss, Tex. 


Lieut. and Mrs. Seeley A. Wallen are re- 
joicing over a small boy who arrived recently. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wallen and three sons will sail 
with the 25th Infantry the middle of August. 

Captain Edward H. Condon, Civil War vet- 
eran and inspector of the U. S. Treasury de- 
partment, was a recent garrison visitor. 

Lieut. Julian L. Dodge, 19th Infantry, joins 
his command here in a few weeks. He is ab- 
sent on leave. 

Lieut. Oscar Russell, 20th Inf., is the guest 
of Mr. M. J. Suthlin of El Paso. 

The following members of the recently ar- 
rived 19th Inf., have been elected to member- 
ship in El Paso’s Country club: Captain Burk- 
hardt, Lieuts. Miller, Parker, Bond, Taylor, 
Terrell and Bond. Capt. Wright of the Ist 
Cav. has also become a member. 

Mrs. Fewel has returned to El Paso after 
an extended visit to her son, Lieut. Christopher 
Fewel, U. S. N., at Goat Island, Cal. 

Capt. and Mrs. Frank Wickham, 12th Inf., 
the guests of Mrs. T. H. Logan of El Paso, 
have returned to their home at Governor's 
Island. 

Mrs. Robert Campbell has started for the 
east where she will visit her daughter, Mrs. 
Aloe, wife of Capt. Alfred Aloe, 12th Inf. 
Capt. Aloe is on recruiting service in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Mrs. Creel, wife of Ambassador Enrique 
Creel, with her children, were El Paso visitors 
recently. They are returning to their home in 
Mexico. 

Brig. Gen. Anson Mills, U. S. A., retired, 
was a post visitor during the month. He is on 
a business trip to El Paso. 

A wedding of interest in Army circles took 
place in El Paso when Miss Marie Longue- 
more and Mr. Rockwell Loomis were united 
in marriage at the home of the bride’s mother. 
The bride is a sister of Mrs. J. H. Price, wife 
of Capt. Price, 2nd Inf. 

Mrs. Porter and daughter have gone to Cali- 
fornia for a short stay. Later they will join 
Lieut. Marmon, 25th Inf., in the Philippines, 
Lieut. Marmon is the son of Mrs. Porter. 

The recent appointment to West Point of 
Philip Coldwell of El Paso, interests a num- 
ber of Army friends, as he is the cousin of 
both Mrs. Loubach of the 23d Inf., and Mrs. 
Corcoran of the 13th Cav. 

A number of interesting ball games have 
been played lately under the direction of 
Lieut. F. B. Terrell, 19th Inf. 


Fort Riley, Kan. 


Brig. Gen. E. S. Godfrey is home again from 
Omaha. 

Col. F. K. Ward, 7th Cav., and family have 
arrived in the garrison and are the guests of 
Mrs. Hartman, wife of Capt. Hartman, Ist 
Cav. 

Capt. Fitzhugh Lee, 7th Cav., and Lieut. 
Philip Sheridan, 5th Cav., were visitors in the 
post a few days. 

Lieut. and Mrs. McKinley have for guests 
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Captain and Mrs. D. T. Moore, 6th F. A., who 
have arrived here for station. . 

Lieut. Walter H. Neil, 13th Cav., 1s con- 
valescent from a tarantula bite, which he re- 
ceived while marching with his command from 
Fort Sill to Fort Leavenworth. 

Polo lovers are looking forward to a good 
game when the Riley team meets a Chicago 
team in that city in the coming tournament. 

Captain George H. Cameron, 4th Cav., was 
a visitor to Fort Leavenworth recently on 
business matters. 

Mrs. George H. Morgan, wife of Major Mor- 
gan, oth Cav., and daughters, have sailed for 
the Philippines to meet Major Morgan. 

Capt. W. S. Whitman is absent on leave, 
having gone to Highlands, N. J., to visit his 
father, who has been very ill. 

Capt. H. R. Casey, Coast Artillery, was a 
visitor in the garrison a few days on his way 
to station at the Presidio. 

Mrs. Pillow was hostess at a delightful lunch- 
eon for ten one day during the month. 

Lieut. E. H. De Armond, 6th Art., is on 
leave of absence, spending it at Butler, Mo. 

Mrs. Hennessey, of the Artillery, entertained 
the Tuesday Afternoon Bridge club lately. 

Lieut. and Mrs. B. F. Browne, 6th Art., have 
returned to the garrison, after a wedding trip 
spent in the east. 

Battery F, 6th Art., has arrived in the post, 
from Chicago. Battery C entertained them at 
breakfast after which they went into camp 
until the completion of their new quarters. 
Capt. J. W. Kilbreth was the only officer with 
the organization. 


Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 


There has been quite an exodus from the 
post the past few weeks. 

Mrs. J. L. DeWitt left for Birmingham, Ala. 

Captain and Mrs. Ferguson have gone to 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Lieut. Henderson Sharp left for a visit to 
relatives in New Orleans, La. 

Lieut. and Mrs. Marshall departed recently 
for St. Paul, Minn. 

Major and Mrs. Lloyd McCormick have 
gone to Fort Crook, Neb., for station. 

Mrs. F. A. Baldwin, Jr., and children are on 
a two months’ visit to Fort Sheridan, III. 

Capt. and Mrs. Saltzman are spending the 
summer in Wyoming. 

Lieut. and Mrs. R. J. West will spend their 
summer vacation in the east. 

Capt. H. O. Williams has left for Baltimore, 
Md., en route to Europe. 

Major and Mrs. C. H. Barth have gone to 
New York. 

Lieut. Clarence Ridley, C. E., is making a 
six weeks’ visit in Berkeley, Cal. 

Lieut. J. H. Cummins, 18th Inf., is a guest at 
his parents’ home in Vincennes, Ind. 

Mrs. L. S. Morey has gone to Texas. 

Captains Spaulding and Raymond are New 
York visitors. 

Capt. C. D. Herron has gone to Oregon. 

General and Mrs. J. Franklin Bell were 
guests of honor at a recent theatre party given 
by Capt. and Mrs. Normoyle. They were also 
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POPE 
HARTFORD 


All the local experts and others who have 
inspected this car acknowledge it to be 
without peer for perfection of motor con- 
struction and gracefulness of lines. See- 
ing is believing—come in and let us show 
you what the car will do; what power it 
has ; what speed; how easily it rides ; 
and how easily it is operated. 


PRICE $2900 


Come in and See the Model Car 
for 1907 


Immediate Deliveries 


The Hovey-Boushey Co. 


411-419 Golden Gate Avenue 
near Larkin Street 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Model “H” 
60 H.P. 


$3,500 


NULLI SECUNDUS 
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It is easy to write of the many good qualities of the GLIDE. Yet easier 


i still to prove them, and a demonstration will do it to the satisfaction of the most 


exacting. 


Guaranteed Free of Repairs for One Year 


GEO. J. SCOTT MOTOR CO. 


Between 54th and 55th Sts. 
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guests at a complimentary dinner given for 
them by Major and Mrs. E. A. Miller. 

One hundred guests were’ entertained 
charmingly by Mrs. R. W. McCloughry, Mrs. 
J. B. Henry and Miss Madden at a delightful 
card party. 

The instructors of the service schools and 
several members of the staff class have left for 
Georgia where they will go over the route 
taken by General Sherman to Atlanta during 
the Civil War. 

Captain Campbell King was host at a recent 
box party. His guests numbered about ten. 

A hop supper for about ten guests was given 
by Miss Polly Young one Saturday night. 

Lieut. and Mrs. Harris Pendleton, Jr., are 
once more in the garrison, after an extended 
stay in the east 

Frederick Palmer, the noted war cor- 
respondent was the guest very lately of Major 
G. O. Squire, Signal Corps. 

The officers and ladies of the garrison tend- 
ered Gen. and Mrs. J. Franklin Bell a most 
delightful and brilliant reception upon the oc- 
casion of their recent visit here. 

The Candlelight Club of Leavenworth, who 
gave a complimentary dinner to Congressman 
D. R. Anthony, Jr., numbered among its guests 
Colonel Young and Captains Normoyle, Grote, 
Davis, Murray and Clark. 

A swimming party at the gymnasium was 
given in honor of Miss Butts, of East Orange, 
N. J., by Lieut. and Mrs. G. E. Brandt. 

The Misses Lake, of Memphis, were guests 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
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of honor at an informal bridge party given by 
Mrs. Peter Murray. 

Miss Kinney, who has been spending the 
past year in Europe, has been the guests of 
Mrs. T. A. Baldwin, Jr. 

Major Fortino M. Davila, of the Mexican 
Army, was a garrison visitor, the guest of 
Lieuts. Louis Monter and Jorge Landa, of the 
Mexican Infantry. 

The members of the classes of the Infantry 
and Cavalry school were guests at an informal 
reception given at the club. 
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Repairing and Remodeling 
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Ordinary Brushing 


with ordinary dentifrices does not 
properly clean the teeth, because no 
dentifrice has hitherto been made 
that would destroy the germs of 
decay and free the teeth from fer- 
menting food particles. 


PALL MALL 


FAMOUS CIGARETTES 
for CONNOISSEURS 












The OXYGEN Tooth Powder 


is a new product of science which 
liberates active oxygen in the 
mouth, destroying all germs of de- 
ca bleaching the 
teeth and preventing formation 
of tartar. 


Of all Druggists or at the Post Canteen, 25 Cents 





A Shilling mn london 


Sample and booklet on request 


Guaranteed pure under Food and Drugs Act 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, 91-97 Fulton St., 






New York 


“CAMMEYER’” 


Stamped On A Shoe 
MEANS STANDARD OF MERIT 


Shoemaking is a business that is not mastered inaday. We have been in it for 
years. In the years that we have been in this business we have built up the 
largest retail shoe business in the world. 










We wish to call especial attention to our 


Regulation Boots, Shoes and 
Leggings for Army Officers 


Made of the best materials and complying with full government regulations. 







A Separate and Complete Departmeut Devoted Exclusively to Army Trade. 






Regulation Tan Service Shoes, 


Regulation English Pigskin | Regulation Black Calf Riding 
with or without tips. 


Puttee Leggings. Boots. 














$3.50 and $5.00 $6.50 $10.00 
MEN’S RIDING BOOTS. | WOMEN’S RIDING BOOTS. 
Men’s Russet Calf Stiff L ee Riding Boots, »| Women’s French Calf Riding Boots, 
regulation style, : $13.0 0) $10.00 







Men’s Enamel Leather Stiff Leg Riding Women’s All Kid Stiff Leg Riding Boots, 
Boots, regulation style, - - $12.00) $11.00 


2> ALFRED J. CAMMEYER 


(Catalogue Mailed Free) Sixth Avenue, corner 20th Street, New York 


on Application. 


















THe CALL to ACTION 


F YOU read this magazine solely 
for its text matter, you are missing 
something. What we pay for 

our stories, verses and technical articles 
does not begin to compare with what 
the advertiser pays us for the use 
of our pages. 
@ You wouldn't spend $100 in 
the effort to sell $100 worth of goods, 
unless you knew positively they were 
eee UTTt they would insure 
further orders. You wouldn't adver- 
Nera MBI MR OViRO Namie Ce meen Conca 
Tonle 
¢ Our advertising pages are Coe 
esting, because 
First.— Things which lack merit, do 
Meelis amt) elt 
Second.— You do not have to buy 
what you do not want. 
Third.—If our advertisers do not 
satisfy you, the USL Tate ame Uta] 
have paid for the use of these 
pages is money thrown away. 
Fourth. — The fact of their continued 
advertising is proof that they have 
A oem Cae MeL ae 


@ This is a call to you to read our advertising pages 
closely. They offer material for your comfort and con- 
venience. [hey bring the shop right into your home. 


@ The investment of a penny in a post card, ad- 
dressed to any of our advertisers, all of which are firms 
of standing and reputation, will yield you good returns. 
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ON THE MILITARY ROAD NEAR OAYEY. 


DividendNotice 














ING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 


Market and Church streets, San Fran- 





cisco, Calif., has declared for the six 





months ending June 30th, 1907, a div- 





idend of 4 per cent. per annum on or- 





dinary deposits and 6 per cent. on 





term deposits. Interest on deposits 





payable on and after July Ist. Interest 





on ordinary deposits not called for will 





be added to the principal and there- 





after bear interest at the same rate. 






WASHINGTON DODGE, President 
WILLIAM CORBIN, Secretary 








THE CONTINENTAL BUILD- 


Cc. C. LOOMIS HARRY LOOMIS 


THE ANGELUS 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


One of the Most Elegant and Luxuriously 
Furnished Hotels in the United States 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 


The Most Popular Gril in the City 
LOOMIS BROTHERS, Proprietors 


COMMONWEALTH HOTEL 
Opp. State House BOSTON, MASS. 
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Offers rooms with hot and cold water for $1.U0 per 
day and up; rooms with private bath for $1.50 per day 
and up; suites of two rooms and bath for $3.00 per 
day andup. Weekly rates on rooms with hot and cold 
watér and shower baths, $6.00 to $9.00; rooms with 
private baths, $9.00 to $12.00; suites of two rooms 
and bath, $15.00 to $22.00. 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Stone Floors, nothing wood but the doors 
Equipped with_its own _Sanitary Vacuum 
Cleaning Plant 

Long Distance Telephone in Every Room. Strictly 

a Temperance Hotel. Send for Booklet. 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Manager. 
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The Naval Academy 


The month of July, though the school is not in 
its regular academic season, has been one of in- 
terest and of sadness at the Naval Academy. The 
most profound event was the drowning on Friday, 
July 12, of Midshipman H. C. Phinney, of the 
4th class, who had been in the Academy but 
four days. He was in swimming off Fort Madi- 
son with a company of over a hundred midship- 
men, and under the care of a watcher and the 
oversight of the swimming director. The swim- 
ming ground is, shoreward, of a shelving char- 
acter, inclining gradually to deep water, but when 
that is reached it is “up and down.” Midship- 
man Phinney was not an expert swimmer and 
stepped from safe bottom into a place of great 
depth. He began to struggle and was seen by 
Midshipmen McAfee-and Grafton, who hastened 
to his assistance. Midshipman McAfee seized 
Midshipman Phinney by the hair, and, in the 
struggle, went down with him twice, before he 
lost his hold. The suit of hair of Midshipman 
Phinney having been cut short but a few days 
before, gave a bad hold. Up to this time, the 
other midshipmen of the group had not supposed 
the struggle was more than the usual playing 
that goes on amongst swimmers. When the oth- 
ers of the swimming party realized the real sit- 
uation. they hastened to the rescue, and seized 
Midshipman McAfee and took him to the shore. 
Ii was five or ten minutes before he revived 
sufficiently to ask “where was the other midship- 
man?” It was only then that the rescuers knew 
that another was involved in the struggle. Mid- 
shipman Phinney had then been under the water 
long enough to drown. His body was not recov- 
ered until the next day. He was appointed from 
Manchester, N. H. His remains were sent to his 
home, being escorted to the train with military 
honors. 

Admiral James H. Sands, U. S. N., who be- 
came superintendent of the Naval Academy, on 
April 1, 1905, retired from that position on June 
12. The administration of Admiral Sands was 
a marked term of office. He came into the Acad- 
emy when the Code. existing amongst the mid- 
shipmen, had reached its most strenuous charac- 
ter. It embraced running, hazing, fagging, and 
class-fighting with “rates” amongst the several 
classes that abolished the regulations whenever 
the rules established by lawful authority came in 
contact with the customs of the midshipmen. In 
a brief period, this, by the strong. wise and sol- 
dierly management of Admiral Sands was 


clanged, and, in the language of a leading schol- 
ait amongst the midshipmen, “it did not seem 
possible that such a change could take place.” 
When he entered upon the office of Superintend- 
ent, it was well-nigh an impossibility for a Ca- 
det Midshipman to report his classmates or any 
ranking midshipman for violations of the regula- 
tions,——when Admiral Sands left, any midship- 
nian could perform his duty. The courts martial 
and the investigation by Congress lent a helping 
hand to this transformation, but the wisdom of 
Admiral Sands led the way. Captain Charles J. 
Badger, U. S. N., will succeed as Superintend- 
ent. Admiral Sands and family are now making 
a European tour. 

The midshipmen are not discouraged by the 
result of the race at Poughkeepsie. The fact that 
they had the worst course of all the shells and 
ceme in third is most satisfactory to critical 
friends. The chances will be for a better po- 
sition next year, and, with the experience of this 
season, a good result may be expected for the 
gold and blue in the next contest. 

The Brazilian cruiser, Barraso, arrived at the 
Naval Academy on June 30th, and left on July 
1st for Hampton Roads. 

The active work of the Naval Academy, dur- 
ing the summer months is the instruction of one 
section of the Second Class in the preliminary 
and practical exercises of Steam Engineering, 
which subject they more completely take up when 
the Academy re-opens in October, and in “rub- 
bing down the plebes,” who now form a class of 
several hundred 

Assistant Paymaster F. E. McMillen, U. S. N.. 
late an instructor in, and formerly a graduate 
of the Naval Academy, has been assigned to 
the Navy Yard Norfolk, Va., on July 15th, for 
duty as assistant general storekeeper. 

The engagement of Miss Nannie Norris, daugh- 
ter of Dr. Norris, of Baltimore, is announced to 
Passed Midshipman Bruce Ware, U. S. N., of 
Newton, Mass. Midshipman Ware graduated in 
1907. 

TTatiiaies Professor Cusachs, Naval Academy, 
and wife, visited during July, Mrs. Daniel R. 
Randall, at the latter’s cottage, at Blue Ridge, 
in the Blue Ridge Mountains, Maryland. 

Mrs. A. M. Knight, wife of Captain Austin M. 
Knight, U. S. N., who had been seriously ill with 
asthma, has gone to Atlantic City, and has been 
improved in health. 

Lieutenant O. G. Murfin, U. S. N., has been 
ordered to the Naval Academy. 
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Miss Jean Joring, of Washington, D. C., wh¢ 
has been the guest for the past several weeks, 
of Paymaster and Mrs. H. E. Biscoe, in the 
Yard, will return in a few days to her home. 

Lieutenant Commander E. T. Witherspoon, U. 
S. N., entertained very delightfully at luncheon 
and dinner on board the U. S. S. Texas, on 
Thursday. Lieutenant Commander Witherspoon's 
guests were Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Wood, 
Mrs. R. Spencer Douglas, Miss Wood and Miss 
Steele, of North Carolina, Lieutenant Commander 
Allen M. Cooke, Captain Clarke and Dr. Riggs. 
After dinner the party spent the evening at the 
Exposition. 

Mrs. R. Spencer Douglas expects to leave 
shortly for San Francisco, from where she will 
sail for China. She will be accompanied by 
her sister, Miss Mary Wilson, of Norfolk. 

Assistant Paymaster F. E. McMillen, U. S. N., 
recently assigned to this yard, has reported for 
duty, and is, at present, the guest of Civil En- 
gineer Cunningham. 

Captain and Mrs. A. V. Wadhams gave a 
very elegant dinner on Wednesday, the 3rd, at 
their residence in the yard, in honor of Governor 
Charles E. Hughes, of New York, who, with 
his son, were the guests of President and Mrs. 
Harry St. George Tucker, of the Jamestown Ex- 
position. The table was effectively decorated 
with roses and softly shaded candles. Those 
present were Governor Hughes, Mr. Charles E. 
Hughes, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Tucker, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick Wadhams, of Albany, N. Y.; Colonel 
and Mrs. Harrison, of Fort Monroe, Va.; Miss 
Anne Magill Fauntleroy, Colonel Treadwell. of 
New York, and Lieutenant Commander and Mrs. 
Charles P. Shaw, U. S. N. 

Among the Army and Navy officers present at 
the Garden party given by President and Mrs. 
Harry St. George Tucker, of the Jamestown Ex- 
position, to the officers of the Norwegian and 
Brazilian ships visiting the Exposition, were Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Charles Lard, Medical Inspector 


and Mrs. S. H. Dickson, Lieutenant Commander , 


and Mrs. Charles P. Shaw, Rear Admiral and 
Mrs. P. F. Harrington, Assistant Paymaster Wal- 
ter D. Sharp, U. S. N., Captain Hammond, 23rd 
Infantry, Lieutenant Harry N. Cootes, 12th 
Cavalry and Lieutenant Philip H. Bagby, 6th 
Infantry. 

Mrs. Purnell F. Harrington, wife of Rear Ad- 
miral Harrington, entertained on Friday last, at 
a very attractive luncheon given at her residence 
ir, Westover avenue, Norfolk, in honor of Miss 
Harrington, of New York. The table was beau- 
tifully decorated in green and white and covers 
were laid for ten and those present were, Miss 
Harrington, Mrs. H. St. George Tucker, Mrs. 
Barton Myers, Mrs. Charles P. Shaw. Mrs. John 
Quimby, Mrs. L. W. T. Waller, Mrs. Charles 
Laird, Mrs. Paulding and Mrs. C. Brooks Johns- 
ton. 

The announcement of the engagement of Pass- 
ed Midshipman Archibald Douglass Turnbull, U. 
S. N., and Miss Deborah Brant Brewster Hal- 
sey, daughter of Captain W. F. Halsey, U. S. N., 
has been made. 
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Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va. 


The officers of the U. S. S. Missouri, now at the 
yard, gave an informal dance on Wednesday, the 
10th inst., which was largely attended by the 
social set of Norfolk and Portsmouth, as well as 
the yard contingent. The affair was greatly en- 
joyed in spite of the hot weather which has 
curtailed the number of social events for the past 
several weeks. 

A delightful dinner was given on Friday, the 
12th inst., on board the U. S. S. Maine. Among 
those present were, Mrs. Lucien Merritt, Miss 
Rosalie Milnes, of Richmond; Miss Mary Green, 
of Louisville, Ky.; Miss Margaret Pannill and 
Miss Bessie Merritt, of Norfolk; and Midship- 
men Bemis, Drake, Decker, Slaton, Hickery and 
Todd. 

Mrs. Frank C. Cook, wife of Dr. Frank C. 
Cook, U. S. N., who has been visiting her moth- 
er, Mrs. Thomas A. Bain, in Bute street, Nor- 
folk, returned on Monday to her home in An- 
napolis. She was accompanied by Mrs. Bain 
and Miss Kathleen Bain, who will visit her in 
Annapolis. 

The departure of Captain and Mrs. A. V. Wad- 
hams, who left last week for their home in Wad- 
hamsville, N. Y., was witnessed with true regret, 
as both have made hosts of friends since their 
sojourn in this vicinity. Captain D. D. V. Stuart 
has been ordered to this yard as the relief of 
Captain Wadhams, who was Captain of the yard. 

Ensign Poole, entertained delightfully on Tues- 
day afternoon, on board the U. S. S. Prairie, in 
the Roads. His guests were Mrs. Willard R. 
Cooke, Miss Lizzie Brander, of Richmond; Miss 
Madge Drummond, Mr. Venable and Mr. Nel- 
son. 

One of the most delightful events of the pres- 
ent dull season was the dance given by the of- 
ficers of the U. S. F. S. Ohio, on board that 
vessel, on the evening of July 3rd. The yard 
tug carried a great number of people from the 
station and Norfolk and Portsmouth, and the 
affair was greatly enjoyed by all who were pres- 
ent. 

First Lieutenant W. Garland Fay. U. S. M. C,, 
who has been attached to the Marine Quarters 
here. has been ordered to Honolulu. Lieutenant 
Fay has left for a brief visit to Colorado Springs, 
previous to sailing for Hawaii. 


Astonishment is the supreme factor in the feel- 
ings of citizens of Annapolis over the late report 
of the Board of Visitors to the Naval Academy, 
in which it states that “a better moral atmos- 
phere should be created in the immediate vicinity 
of the preparatory and training schools at An- 
napolis.” No one knows of an improper place 
in Annapolis where candidates visit. When the 
candidates come here, they are generally, (a few 
only going to the hotels,) placed in the homes of 
respectable people-—numbers of them amongst the 
most cultivated classes here, and are subjected to 
Christian influences, while the two preparatory 
schools here are located in the midst of the 
most favored portions of the city. No one knows 
on what these charges are based. 
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“How to Invest Money’ 


The ability to discriminate between conservative securities and doubtful 

speculative ventures is the key to the problem of investment. 

The Guaranty Trust Company of New York has prepared 
a booklet giving a comprehensive view of the various classes of 
investments, pointing out by comparison the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each class. 

It provides information that should enable the individual 
investor to decide for himself as to what is best adapted to his 


needs. 

Railroad Bonds, Real Estate Mortgages, Street Railroad 
Bonds and other investments are treated in a concise way under 
separate headings. 


A Valuable Guide to All Investors. 


Send for Booklet “C.” 


Guaranty Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK 


gq eptens ie, 28 Nassau Street, New York 
ye «+s GRU 33 Lombard Street, E. C., London 


OFFICERS: 
Morton Trust Company LEVI P. MORTON, Presipenr. 
tee F. Sateen Cee te 
| JAMES K. CORBIERE, Vice-Presipent. 
38 Nassau Street CHARLES H. ALLEN, Vice-Presipent. 
. “ - 5 ia . M. FRANCIS, Secretary. 
ce aud Undivided Profits, —- ‘caaneeenge Fae BD. CRAT ASE. Soeeeee. 
— aaa DIRECTORS: 
Acts as Trustee, Guardian, Executor, Admini- John Jacob Astor Daniel Guggenheim Richard A. McCurdy 


strator, Assignee, Receiver, Registrar and Quy ee Sac SRevie | Suummel Rea 
Transfer Agent, Takes charge of Real and = award J Berwind — Walter S. Johnson Winthrop Rutherfurd 
P Paul D. Cravath A.D. Juilliard Thomas F. Ryan 
Personal Property. Frederic Cromwell Joseph Larocque Jacob H. Schiff 
: ° ° James B. Duke D O. Mills Valentine P. Snyder e 
Deposits received subject to cheque, or on cer- | Henry M. Flagler Levy P. Morton Harry Payne Whitney 


tificate. Interest allowed on daily balances. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 


7, ’ ; $ $ Levy P. Morton Edward J. Berwind James N. Jarvie 
Travellers’ Letters of Credit issued. Foreign | ley P. Morton ene eas eee 2 ee 


Exchange. Charles H. Allen G. G. Haven Harry Payne Whitney 


MELACHRINO 


(M. MELACHRINO & CO., Cairo) 


High Life Egyptian Cigarettes 


M. Melachrino & Co. are purveyors and supply all the Courts, Used almost exclusively by 


Naval Officers aboard U. S. 
Battleships and Cruisers 


; By Appointment Manufactured only of extra fine 
To H.R. H. The King of Portugal The Hungarian Government quality in three sizes, 
= = ene o— of Commas Fh a —— . 30c. — 25c.— 15c. 
. R. H. Prince Henry of Prussia e Khedivial Family 
H. E. The Governor of Bombay The Italian Government No. § West 29th Street 
The R. H. Lord Kitchener The Austrian Government NEW YORK 


Embassies, 120 Clubs and 360 Regimental Messes throughout Europe. 
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Spokane, Wash, 


Gunners on battleships and armored cruis- 
ers in the United States Atlantic fleet 
will compete for a_ silver trophy, cost- 
ing $1,500, to be known as the Spokane cup, 
in annual target practice to determine the ques- 
tion of excellence in naval gunnery. The depart- 
ment of the navy has accepted the offer of the 
people of Spokane to provide the trophy, which 
will be presented in time for the next contest. The 
cup is to remain the property of the battleship or 
cruiser of either fleet which scores the highest 
final mark with all turret guns, until lost in com- 
petition. 

Victor M. Metcalf, secretary of the navy, has 
sent a letter to L. G. Monroe, secretary of the 
chamber of commerce, accepting the offer of the 
trophy to be presented to the Atlantic fleet in 
annual target practice. He says among other 
things: 

“This manifestation of the patriotic interest of 
the people of Spokane in the efficiency of the navy 
is very gratifying to me personally, ard to the de- 
partment, for the question of excellence in naval 
gunnery is deemed by the department to be of 
the utmost importance and worthy at all times 
of the department’s most earnest attention. 

“Several years ago the President interested 
himself personally in this question of trophies for 
excellence in great-gun marksmanship, and direct- 
ed that the vessels of the navy be divided inta 
four classes, namely: battleships, cruisers, gun- 
boats and torpedo craft, and that a trophy be as- 
signed to each. This was accordingly done, and 
these four trophies have been competed for with 
increasing keenness during the last four years. 

“While appreciating the sentiments that pro- 
moted the members of the chamber of commerce 
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to make this generous offer to the department, 
permit me to suggest that inasmuch as _ four 
trophies already exist, that a cup, if presented by 
the chamber of commerce of Spokane, be awarded 
to the battleship or armored cruiser o; either 
fleet that makes the highest final merit with all of 
her turret guns. 

“In conclusion, I have to request that you will 
convey through the board of trustees of the Spo- 
kane chamber of commerce to the public-spirited 
citizens of Spokane the department’s full and sin- 
cere appreciation for their generosity.” 

F. E. Goodall, president of the chamber of 
commerce, announced today that while the tro- 
phy fund has been guaranteed, every man, wom- 
an and child in the city will be permitted to con- 
tribute toward it in amounts not exceeding 25 


cents. 
A Good Result. 


Under the operation of the new Pure Food 
Laws, baking powders now generally bear on 
the labels a statement of the ingredients. This 
is of utmost importance because of the harm 
ful ingredients used in many cases. 

Royal Baking Powder is known to be the 
only baking powder made of Royal Grape 
Cream of Tartar, and this no doubt explains 
its greatly increased sale here. 

Careful housekeepers are taking advantage 
of the protection which the laws afford, and 
are examining all the reading matter on the 
back of the label before adopting any brand 
for use in the home. 

When in place of the words Cream of Tartar 
the words “alum,” “aluminum” or “phosphate 
of lime” appear among the ingredients, they 
heed the warning and avoid baking powders 
containing these substitutes. 





RAMMING A PROJECTILE HOME IN A 10-INCH DISAPPEARINGOGUN. 








“The majority of civilian clubs and libraries do not have a single Service paper in their 
reading room, and therefore how can we expect the public to learn our wants and assist 
us in our efforts to create an efficient military force. A publicity bureau should be created 
and supported by the three Service associations, who should and could supply the funds. It 
is useless for officers to write articles setting forth our urgent needs when they are read only 
by those who are interested enough to subscribe to military publications. | believe officers 
would gladly contribute to such a fund. Surely, our combined needs are worthy of as much 
publicity as everv business man devotes to his trade.”—Caprt. F. R. Brown, oth U.S. Infantry. 


The people must be educated, and made to see that it is their duty to insist on an 
adequate navy, and very much to their interest. If this can be accomplished, if the people can 
be made to see that (this sounds like a paradox, but is not) they are, at the bottom, just as 
responsible for the outcome of a war as we are, we shall have no more trouble in getting 
sufficient money from Congress, proper support from the daily press, and freedom to de- 
velop the navy along correct strategical lines."COMMANDER BrapiLey A. Fiske, U. S. N. 


Army AND Navy Lire was conceived for the purpose of performing the 
{unctions above referred to. It has no other end or aim. It asks for no special 
fund; only for the active cooperation of officers like Captain Brown and Com 
mander Fiske, and the privilege of doing a work which is worthy, and which 
needs to be done. 
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SECRETARY TAFT AND MRS. TAFT ON THE PIAZZA OF THEIR COTTAGE ON MURRAY BAY, 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, CANADA, WHERE THEY HAVE SUMMERED 
FOR THE PAST FIFTEEN YEARS. 





